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Finding  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  delaying  till  the  follow¬ 
ings  month  the  life  and  likeness  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  M^Whor- 
tor,  which  we  had  fully  expected  to  give  in  the  present  num¬ 
ber  ;  we  supply  their  place  with  a  late  compendious,  and  well 
written  life  of  the  far  famed  Richard  Baxter,  taken  from  the 
•  Cyclopaedia  now  reprinting  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Bradford  of  this  city  t 
and  with  an  excellent  print  of  Mr.  Baxter  from  the  Biographia 
-  Evangelica. 

Richard  Baxter,  an  eminent  divine  among  the  non-con¬ 
formists  of  England,  was  bom  at  Rowton,  a  small  village  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  in  1615.  His  father  was  a  small  freeholder  of 
exemplary  character,  who,  though  belonging  to  the  established 
church,  was  charged  with  puritanism  on  account  of  his  religious 
demeanour.  Under  his  instruction  and  example,  Baxter  mani¬ 
fested  early  indications  of  that  contemplative  and  pious  disposi¬ 
tion  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  distinguished.  In  his  youth 
he  enjoyed  few  advantages  for  education ;  the  schoolmasters  whom 
he  attended  being  men  of  little  learning  and  loose  morals.  But 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Wickstead,  chaplain  to  the  council  at 
I.udlow,  he  had  access  to  an  excellent  library,  of  which  he  availed 
himself  about  a  year  and  a  half  very  much  to  his  improvement. 
At  this  time  his  views  were  directed  to  the  profession  of  a  minis¬ 
ter.  However,  in  1635,  Mr.  Wickstead  prevailed  upon  hMk  to 
relinquish  this  object,  and  to  seek  his  fortune  at  court.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  was  recommended  to  sir  Hen.  Herbert,  master’ of  the 
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revels ;  but  disgusted  with  the  mode  of  living  which  this  situation 
presented  to  him,  he  soon  i*etired  into  the  countiy,  and  resumed 
his  purpose  of  prosediting  his  studies  for  the  ministry.  Being 
appointed  master  of  the  free  school  at  Dudley,  his  health  declin¬ 
ed  ;  and  under  the  impression  produced  by  the  immediate  ptos- 
pect  of  dissolution,  and  by  the  perusal  of  several  practical  treatises, 
he  acquired  that  deep  and  settled  sense  of  religion  which  form¬ 
ed  the  ruling  and  permanent  principle  of  his  future  life.  Being 
more  than  ever  determined  to  engage  in  the  ministerial  office,  and 
having  at  this  time  no  scruples  against  conformity  to  the  church 
of  England,  he  was  ordained  in  1638  ;  though  he  afterwards  con- 
demnetl^his  precipitance  in  complying  with  the  laws  of  8ubsa*ip- 
tion  without  due  examination* ;  and  he  frequently  preached  at 
Dudley,  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  who  heard  him.  He  objected,  however,  to  some  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  he  soon  began  to  entertain  doubts 
concerning  the  lawfulness  of  conformity.  What  led  him  and  seve¬ 
ral  others  to  study  the  case  of  episcopacy,  and  to  think  unfavour¬ 
ably  of  the  establishment,  was  the  imposition  of  the  ‘‘  et  csetera*^ 
oath,  which  expressed  an  universal  approbation  of  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  and  a  determination  ne¬ 
ver  to  attempt  any  alteration  in  its  government.  Mr.  Baxter  de¬ 
murred  against  taking  the  oath ;  add  though  he  would  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  that  was  actually  establish¬ 
ed,  he  could  not  conscientiously  declare  his  approbation  of  it,  and 
his  determination  to  support  it  to  the  extent  which  this  oath  re¬ 
quired.  In  1640,  he  was  invited  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Kidderminster  to  reside  with  them  as  a  preacher  ;  and  this  place 
became  the  scene  of  his  ministerial  services  for  about  sixteen 
yearc.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  success  which  attended  them,  that 
he  was  eminently  useful  in  reforming  the  morals  of  the  dissolute 
and  in  promoting  in  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  a  strict  r^ 
gard  to  religion.  About  two  years  after  his  settlement  at  Kidder- 
minster,  the  ciyil  war  commenced ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  took 
part  with  the  parliament,  and  recommended  the  protestation  pre¬ 
scribed  by  it,  to  the  people.  He  MPas  thus  rcduced  to  the  necessity 
of  leaving  this  town,  and  of  repeatedly  changing  his  residence,  till 
at  length  he  settled  at  Coventry,  where  he  preached  re^arly 
once  a  week  both  to  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  and  to  the  people 
of  the  town.  After  the  battle  of  Naseby,  he  became  chaplain  to 
the  regiment  of  Col.  Whalley,  and  attended  it  at  several  sicgps, 
though  he  was  never  present  in  any  engagement ;  so  that  the  story 
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^  his  having  killed  a  nian  in  cold  blood,  and  robbed  him  of  a  mtr 
dal,  was  an  unfounded  and  scandalous  fabrication*  During  these 
times  of  confusion,  Mr.  Baxter  was  a  zealous  friend  to  regular 
government  both  in  church  and  state  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  took 
great  pains  to  repress  the  sectaries.  The  accidental  circum¬ 
stance  of  a  profuse  bleeding  at  the  nose,  which  reduced  him  to  a 
state  of  great  langour,  was  the  occasion  of  his  being  separated 
from  the  army  164T,  and  of  preventing  that  service  to  his  coun« 
try  which  might  have  been  expected  from  a  person  of  his  ptincic 
pies  and  moderation.  However,  he  resisted  to  the  utmost  .of  his 
power,  the  measures  of  those  who  afterwards  usurped  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom  ;  he  opposed  taking  the  covenant,  preached 
against  the  engagement,  and  dissuaded  the  soldiers  from  fighU 
ing  against  the  Scots  troops  who  came  into  the  kingdom  with 
Charles  II. ;  and  therefore  the  charge  alleged  against  him,  of  bis 
having  been  a  trumpeter  of  rebellion,  is  altogether  without  foun¬ 
dation*  When  Cromwell  assumed  the  supreme  power,  he  boldly 
and  openly  declared,  that  he  disliked  his  usuipation;  and  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  conference,  expressly  told  him,  that  in  his  opinion  the  andient 
monarchy  was  a  blessing.  To  that  form  of  government  Baxter 
always  avowed  his  attachment;  and  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
parliament  on  the  30th  of  April,  1660,  the  day  preceding  that  on 
which  they  voted  the  king's  return,  he  maintained,  that  loyalty  to 
their  prince  was  a  thing  essential  to  all  true  protestants  of  whab> 
ever  persuasion*  About  the  same  time  he  preached  a  thanksgiving 
sermon  at  St.  Paul’s,  on  occasion  of  the  success  of  general  Monk; 
and  this  circumstance  refutes  the  charge  of  his  having  dissuaded 
his  excellency  from  concurring  in,  or  bringing  about  that  change. 

After  the  restoration,  Baxter  was  made  one  of  the  king’s  chap¬ 
lains,  and  was  always  treated  by  him  with  peculiar  respect.  To  his 
majesty  he  spoke  with  the  same  freedom  which  he  had  used  with 
the  protector  Cromwell.  He  strongly  represented  the  great 
portance  of  tolerating  those  pious  men  who  entertained  doubts 
concerning  the  ceremonies  and  discipline  of  the  churcitf  and  lie 
^served,  that  the  late  usurpers  had  so  well  understood  their  own 
interest,  that  they  had  found  the  way  of  doing  good  to  be  the  most 
effectual  means  to  promote  it ;  and  therefore  he  besought  the  !ttng 
that  he  would  never  suffer  himself  to  be  tempted  to  undo  the 
good  which  Cromwell  or  any  other  had  done,  because  they  were 
usurpers  that  did  it ;”  and  on  the  contrary,  ^  that  he  would  rather 
outgo  them  in  doing  good.”  At  the  Savoy  conference  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners,  and  was  employed  in  compiling  the  re- 


formed  liturgy.  Having  declined  the  preferment  of  the  bishopric 
of  Hereford,  which  was  offered  him,  he  wished  to  retire  to  his 
friends  at  Kidderminster,  and  to  officiate  among  them  in  the  hum¬ 
ble  station  of  a  curate,  but  was  not  permitted.  Disappointed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  object  of  his  wishes,  he  preached  for  some  time  occa¬ 
sionally  in  London  ;  but  the  act  against  conventicles  obliged  him 
to  retire  first  to  Acton,  and  then  to  Totteridge.  During  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  non-conformists,  he  preached,  as  opportunity  offered, 
and  the  state  of  the  times  allowed,  either  more  openly  or  more 
privately;  and  he  was  sometimes  a  sufferer  for  his  zeal,  and  some¬ 
times  unmolested.^fiter  the  indulgence  of  1672,  he  chiefly  resid¬ 
ed  in  London,  and  exercised  his  ministry,  either  occasionally  or 
statedly,  but  not  without  interruption  and  molestation.  To  the 
sufferings  attendant  on  his  profession  were  added  the  infirmities 
of  a  feeble  constitution  and  frequent  bodily  disoi*ders,  together 
with  the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune  in  consequence 
of  the  shutting  up  of  the  exchequer  in  1671,  and  by  the  penalties 
inflicted  upon  him  for  the  exercise  of. his  ministry ;  but  he  bore 
all  these  evils  with  singular  fortitude  and  patience.  In  1684,  he 
was  treated  with  peculiar  severity.  Although  he  was  so  ill  as  not 
to  be  able  to  stand,  a.  warrant  was  granted  against  him  in  order  to 
his  being  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  ;  and  the  constables,  who 
were  intrusted  with  its  execution,  watched  him  so  incessantly,  that 
they  prevented  his  passing  from  his  study  to  his  bedchamber;  and 
by  thus  depriving  him  both  of  food  and  sleep,  at  length  effected  their 
purpose,  though  they  were  not  empowered  to  break  open  doors, 
and  took  him  away  to  the  sessions-house,  where  he  was  bound  in 
the  penalty  of  400/.  to  keep  the  peace,  and  he  was  brought  up 
twice  afterwards,  though  he  kept  his  bed  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  time.  In  1685,  he  was  committed  to  prison  by  a  warrant 
from  lord  chief  justice  Jeffries,  for  his  paraphrase  on  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  which  was  charged  with  being  hostile  to  episcopacy,  and 
brought  to  trial  for  sedition.  In  the  course  of  this  trial,  he  was 
treated  with  all  the  binital  in^lence  and  tyranny,  to  the  exercise 
of  which  that  ruffian  of  the  law,  Jeftries,  was  accustomed;  reviled 
by  his  judge  in  the  grossest  terms,  and  prevented  from  obtaining 
the  full  defence  of  his  counsel;  and Q at  last  found  guilty  on  the 
most  frivolous  grounds,  and  sentenced  to  pay  500  marks,  to  lie  in 
prison  till  he  paid  it,  and  to  be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  for 
seven  years.  From  this  heavy  penalty  however,  after  a  confine¬ 
ment  of  several  months,  he  was  released,  in  1686,  by  king  James, 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  London,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
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the  Oxford  act.  From  this  time  he  lived  in  a  retired  manner,  neither 
interfering  in  the  concerns  of  his  party  nor  taking  any  part  in 
those  addresses  which  some  of  his  brethren  presented  to  James  II. 
on  his  indulgences.  He  persisted,  however,  in  the  performance  of 
his  ministerial  duties,  till  increasing  weakness  confined  himlo  his 
chamber.  The  close  of  his  life  corresponded  to  the  uniform  tenor 
of  it ;  the  approaches  of  dissolution  were  regarded  by  him  with 
pious  resignation  ;  and  he  died,  with  the  tranquillity  and  hope  ap¬ 
propriate  to  his  exemplary  character,  on  the  8th  of  December 
1691.  Urged  by  extreme  pain  to  wish  for  a  release,  he  checked 
himself  by  saying  « It  is  not  fit  for  me  to  prescribe ;  where  thou 
wilt,  when  thou  wilt,  and  how  thou  wilt.”  To  one  who  asked  him 
in  his  sickness  how  he  did,  he  replied,  “Almost  well.”  In  1662, 
Mr.  Baxter  married  the  daughter  of  Francis  Charlton,  Esq.  a 
distinguished  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Salop;  a  woman  of  great 
piety,  who  entered  thoroughly  into  his  views  concerning  religion, 
and  cordially  approved  all  the  sacrifices  which  he  made  from  a 
conscientious  regard  to  duty.  She  accompanied  him  in  prison, 
and  submitted  without  repining  to  all  the  hardships  consequent 
up>on  the  persecution  which  he  suffered.  She  died  ten  years  before 
him. 

Richard  Baxter  was  a  man,  whose  whole  soul  was  engaged  in 
his  profession.  Ardent  piety  towards  God,  and  zeal  for  the  best 


interests  of  his  fellow  creatures,  were  the  active  springs  of  his  a 

conduct;  and  few  men  have  ever  devoted  more  time  and  labour  | 

to  those  objects.  He  passed  a  life  of  much  contention  and  obloquy;  ^ 

but  at  this  cool  distance,  no  candid  inquirer  can  mistake  his  true  I 

character.  His  early  studies  in  divinity  were  not,  perhaps,  the  ‘ 

best  adapted  to  form  a  theologian.  They  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  schoolmen  and  metaphysicians  of  a  dark  age,  and  gave  him  a 
a  turn  to  subtleties  of  distinction,  which  made  him  stand  apart  in  ; 

some  theoretical  points  fix>m  all  his  contemporaries.  Yet  in  prac-  i 

deal  religion,  the  devotional  warmth  of  his  temper  allied  him  to  the 
pious  of  all  denominations,  and  inspired  him  with  an  enlargement 
of  mind,  which  set  him  above  the  differences  resulting  from  petty  j 

controversies.  He  was  a  most  voluminous  writer,  and  his  works 
are  sufficient  to  make  a  libraiy  of  themselves.  Above  145  dis¬ 
tinct  treatises  of  his  composition  have  been  reckoned  up;  of  which 
four  were  folios,  7  3  quartos,  and  49  octavos,  besides  several  others  j 

of  a  smaller  size.  They  comprize  bodies  of  theology,  practical  and  i 

theoretical,  besides  a  vast  number  of  tracts  on  particular  topics.”  | 

His  practical  works  have  been  collected  together  in  4  vols.  in  folio. 
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Hift  income)  it  is  said)  which  was  not  great)  was  increased  by  the 
profit  whi(^h  he  made  of  his  writings)  for  which  he  sometimes  re¬ 
ceived  60  or  80/.  a  year  of  the  booksellers.  But  this  money  he 
seems  to  have  employed  in  charitable  purposes.  Of  his  numerr 
ous  works  some  of  the  principal  were  his  *  Methodus  TheologiX)’ 
printed  in  Latin  in  1674)  folio ;  hts  English  body  of  practical  di¬ 
vinity)  published  in  1 673)  foliO)  under  the  title  of  ^  The  Christian 
Directory)  &c.;*  ‘  Gildas  Salvianus,  or  the  Reformed  Pastot)'  8vO) 
1656,  much  esteemed  by  many  divines ;  ‘Universal  Concord,* 
12m0)  1658,  giving  an  account  of  the  terms  upon  which  all  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  may  hold  communion ;  ‘  Reasons  for  the  Christian 
Religion,*  1667;  ‘Catholic  Theology,*  folio  1675,  intended  to  Re¬ 
concile  the  dififerences  between  the  Arminians  and  the  Calvinists ; 
‘A  Treatise  of  Episcopacy,*  4to,  1681;  ‘A  Treatise  of  Universal 
Redemption,*  8vO)  1 694.  The  most  popular  of  his  praolical  pieces 
were  his  ‘Saints*  Everlasting  Rest,*  and  his  ‘ Call  to  the  Uncon¬ 
verted,*  of  which  latter  20,000  were  sold  in  one  year,  and  it  was 
translated  into  all  of  the  European  languages,  and  into  the  Indian 
tongue.  To  those  which  we  have  enumerated,  we  may  add  his 
‘Reformed  Lituigy,*  his  ‘ Poor  Man’s  Family  Book,*  his  ‘Dy-» 
ing  Thoughts,*  and  his  ‘  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament.* 
The  first  l)ook  he  published  was  his  ‘Aphorisms  of  Justification* 
and  the  ‘Covenants,*  printed  in  1649;  and  the  last  in  his  life  time, 
‘  The  Certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits,*  printed  in  1691;  so  that 
he  was  an  author  42  years.  One  of  his  works  is  ‘  A  Narrative  of. 
his  own  Life  and  Times;*  ‘  which  though  a  rhapsody,*  says  Mr. 
Granger,  ‘  composed  in  the  manner  of  a  diary,  contains  a  great 
variety  of  memorable  things,  and  is  itself,  as  for  as  it  goes,  a  histo¬ 
ry  of  non-conformity.*  Mr;  Baxter  was  distinguished  not  only  as  a 
practical,  but  also  as  a  controversial  writer ;  and  under  this  latter 
character,  he  particularly  opposed  the  Anlinomians.  Few  per¬ 
sons  have  suffered  more  rancorous  abuse  than  Mr.  Baxter;  and 
few  have  been  more  highly  respected  both  by  his  cotemporaries 
and  posterity.  Among  his  friends  and  admirers  we  may  reckon 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  age  in  which  he. 
lived,  of  whom  many  were  members  of  the  establishment,  such  as 
chief  justice  Hale,  sir  John  Mayard,  Dr.  Barrow,  bishop  Wilkins, 
bishop  Patrick,  and  bishop  Burnet.  The  great' chief  justice  Hale 
honoured  him  with  an  intimate  friendship,  gave  a  high  encomium 
of  his  piety  and  learning  to  all  the  judges  and  when  he  was  in 
prison,  on  the  Oxfoixl  act,  left  him  a  legaoy  in  his  will,  and  several 
large  books,  in  his  own  hand  writing,  90  4he  matter  of  their  con- 


▼ersaiions.  Dr.  Barrow  has  tesUfied  concerning  his  works^  that 
<  his  practical  writings  were  never  mended,  his  controversial  sel* 
dom  confuted.’  Bishop  Wilkins  affirms,  <  that  he  has  cultivated 
every  subject  which  he  has  handled  and  he  used  to  say  of  him, 
^  that  if  he  had  lived  in  the  primitive  times,  he  had  been  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church.’  Bishop  Burnet’s  testimony  is  somewhat 
qualified.  ‘Baxter,’  says  he,  ‘was  a  man  of  great  piety,  and,  if 
he  had  not  meddled  in  too  many  things,  would  have  been  esteem¬ 
ed  one  of  the  learned  men  of  the  age.  He  had  a  very  moving  and 
pathetical  way  of  writing,  and  was  his  whole  life  long  a  man  of 
great  zeal  and  much  simplicity;  but  was  most  unhappily  subtle 
and  metaphysical  in  every  thing.’  Baxter  was  one  of  the  last  di¬ 
vines,  whose  name  has  distinguished  a  particular  denomination  or 
description  of  persons. ' 


RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  ESSAYS 


TRUST  IN  GOD. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  genuine  trust  in  God  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  from  Psalms  Ixii.  8.— “Trust  in  him  at  all  times  ye  people, 
pour  out  your  hearts  before  him,  God  is  a  refuge  for  us.”  With 
a  special  reference  to  these  words,  without  a  rigorous  confinement 
to  them,  I  remark, 

1 .  That  genuine  trust  in  God  stands  opposed  to  trusting  in 
ourselves,  or  in  any  creature.  Hence  we  find  the  Psalmist,  in 
two  verses  which  a  little  precede  that  which  I  have  quoted,  say¬ 
ing  “  My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God— He  only  is  my  rock 
and  my  salvation.”  An  undue  reliance  on  ourselves,  or  on  crea¬ 
tures,  or  second  causes  of  any  kind,  is  every  way  unfavourable  to 
the  duty  we  contemplate.  It  frequently  urges  to  the  employment 
of  impro|>er  and  forbidden  means  of  obtaining  relief  in  a  suffering 
state.  It  likewise  inclines  us  to  flatter  ourselves  too  much  when 
appearances  are  favourable,  and  to  despotul  too  much  when  they 
wear  a  frowning  aspect ;  and  in  both  cases  it  leads  us  to  overlook 
or  derogate  from  the  divine  sovereignty,  not  recollecting  how  oft¬ 
en  God  disappoints  both  the  hopes  and  the  fears  which  arise  from 
external  circumstances.  On  the  contrary  he  who  truly  trusts  in 
God,  looks  through  all  second  causes,  and  all  outward  appearances, 
up  to  him  who  holds  them  all  in  his  hand;  and  placing  his  de¬ 
pendence  Molely  on  the  Most  High  >  and  confiding  in  hi&  sovereign 
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disposer  of  all  events,  relies  on  his  care  to  make  prosperity  truly 
.  prosperous,  and  not  less  to  protect  and  bless  when  all  outward  ap- 

'  pearances  are  most  unpromising.  In  this  latter  particular  con^ 

sisted  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Abraham's  faith,  who  steadfastly 
trusted  in  the  promises  and  faithfulness  of  God,  in  opposition  to 
the  most  formidable  and  threatening  objections  and  discourage- 
^  ments. 

2.  Trust  in  God  does  not  allow  us  to  neglect  any  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  and  appointed  means  for  our  own  assistance  or  preservation, 
but  requires  rather,  that  such  means  be  most  carefully,  diligently, 
and  perseveringly  used.  1  place  this  remark  immediately  after 
the  foregoing  that  the  two  may  explain,  guard  and  limit  each  other. 
To  look  to,  and  depend  on  means,  so  as  to  forget  the  agency  of 
God,  is  idolatry.  It  is  to  put  the  creature  in  the  place  of  the  crea¬ 
tor.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  neglect  or  disregard  any  means 
that  are  lawful,  or  appointed  of  God,  in  expectation  that  he  will 
help  us  in  some  miraculous  or  extraordinary  way— this  is  daring 
presumption.  It  always  implies  pride  and  arrogance  in  tHe  pre¬ 
suming  party,  though  this  is  seldom  perceived.  It  is  God's  ordi¬ 
nary  method  to  work  by  means,  and  if  I  expect  that  in  my  case  he 
*  will  work  without  them,  what  is  this  but  an  implication  that  I 

am  such  an  extraordinary  person  that  the  Deity  himself  will 
change  his  ordinary  method  of  operation  to  afford  me  assistance: 
or,  what  even  savours  more  of  pride  than  this,  to  bring  me  succour. 
No,  verily ;  in  a  rational  and  genuine  trust  in  God,  we  must  make 
use  with  the  utmost  care,  vigilance  and  perseverance,  of  every 
?  known,  lawful  and  appointed  mean,  anti  then  leave  it  confident¬ 

ly  with  him,  to  give  the  mean  that  issue  which  he  sees  to  be  most 
for  his  glory  and  our  good.  The  apostle  Paul,  we  know,  though 
assured  by  a  special  revelation,  that  he  and  all  that  sailed  with  him 
should  be  saved,  yet  would  neglect  no  means — or  rather  he  de¬ 
clared  that  if  these  were  neglected,  they  should  not  be  savedv 
He  knew  that  the  means  were  appointed  as  much  as  the  end. 
Let  us  ever  remember  then,  that  trust  in  God  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  most  watchful  discharge  of  every  duty,  with  the  most 
vigilant  avoidance  of  every  danger,  with  the  most  careful  use  of 
every  help  and  assistance,  and  that  then  we  are  warranted  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  stedfast  reliance  on  a  faithful  and  covenant  keeping  God. 

3.  Trust  in  God  does  not  supercede  the  necessity,  but  enjoins 
the  importance,  of , our  asking  and  pleading  for  his  interposition  in 
our  behalf.  This,  indeed,  is  embraced  in  the  last  p>articular,  but 
it  is  so  important  in  itself  and  so  distinctly  noticed  in  the  passage 


I  have  cited,  that  I  must  consider  it  by  itself,  ft  may  be  observed, 
that  the  Psalmist  connects  together  the  duty  of  trusting  in  God 
and  of  pouring  out  our  hearts  before  him.  The  expression  of 
**  pouring  out  the  heart,”  is  probably  used  in  allusion  to  the  pour¬ 
ing  out  of  the  drink'offerings  before  the  Lord,  and  it  is  extremely 
strong  and  beautihil.  It  implies  that  we  not  only  ofien^  but  as  it 
were  empty  our  hearts  before  God  in  prayer;  telling  him,  as  for 
as  we  can,  our  whole  case,  and  then  leaving  the  rest  to  be  supplied 
by  “  those  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.”  It  includes  the  most 
free,  unreserved  and  penitent  confession  of  sin  and  unworthiness; 
the  declaration  and  the  act  of  committing  our  souls  entirely  to 
Christ  Jesus  for  pardon,  sanctification,  and  salvation ;  the  laying  of 
all  our  grievances,  distresses,  feelings  and  fears,  before  him ;  the 
offering  up  of  our  desires  earnestly  to  him,  with  all  humble  free« 
dom;  the  rolling  of  our  whole  case  on  him,  as  our  covenant  God 
in  the  Redeemer;  and  then  entirely  referring  ourselves  to  his  dis¬ 
posal,  and  patiently  submitting  our  wills  to  his:  This  is  pouring 
out  our  hearts  before  Go(/— 4ind  there  is  no  real  trusting  of  him 
without  something  of  this,  for  it  is  in  thi^that  the  acts  of  trust  are 
most  vigorously  performed. 

4.  We  are  now  prepared  to  speak  more  directly  to  the  poiik, 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  we  are  prepared  to  add  something  materisd 
to  what  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  last  particular.  It  was 
there  intimated,  that  in  pouring  out  our  hearts  before  God,  we  are 
unreservedly  to  commit  our  souls  to  his  covenanted  mercy  in  Christ 
Jesus.  This  is  the  only — and  this  is  the  solid  on  which 

God  demands  that  we  should  trust  him.  When  we  truly  embrace 
his  offered  mercy  in  his  Son,  we  embrace  at  the  same  time  ^IMhe 
blessings  and  benefits  of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  for  all 
the  promises  “  are  yea  and  amen  in  Christ  Jesus.  He,  therefore, 
who  has  taken  hold  on  Christ  by  faith,  has  also  virtually  taken 
hold  on  every  promise  that  God  has  made  to  his  people  through 
the  Redeemer.  Now,  the  epitome  of  these  promises  is — sdl 
things  are  your's — all  things  work  together  for  good  to  .tliem  that 
love  God.”  It  is  then  no  presumption— w  is  no  vain  confidence — k 
is  just  a  reliance  on  the  word  of  that  God  who  cannot  lie,  for  the 
soul  that  believes  in  Christ,  to  believe  that  God  will  make  every 
event  of  his  providence,  every  <>ccun*ence  that  befals  thebeliever, 
to  produce  his  real  and  greatest  benefit.  Practically  and  steadily 
to  believe  this,  is  to  trust  in  God.  Hence  we  see  that  the  nature 
of  this  trust  does  not  consist  in  believing  that  1  shall  be  successful 
in  this  enterprize,  or  secure  of  that  advantage,  or  certainly  bepre- 
VoL.  I.  Mev)  Series.  14 
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served  fix>m  aii*  eveut  that  I  fear  and  deprecate.  Ko— the  believer 
and  indeed  must»  have  bU  deslresi  his  hopes  and  his  fears. 
Bnt  his  trust  is  that  God  will  choose  for  him  better  than  he  can 
choose  for  himself  hat  God  will  either  certainly  grant  him 
what  he  asks,  or  make  the  disaf^intment  better  than  would  have 
been  the  grant:-— That  God  will  either  certainly  preserve  him 
from  what  he  fears,  or  else  bless  to  him  the  realising  of  his  fears, 
more  than  if  they  had  not  been  realized— In  a  word,  trusting  in 
God  is  trusting  him;  as  I  have  said,  to  choose  for  us,  and  confident¬ 
ly  believing  that  he  not  only  can  but  will  do  it  with  infinitely  moi*e 
wisdom  and  advantage  than  we  can  do  it  for  ourselves.  So  that  it 
just  comes  to  this,  the  believeifs  concern  is  to  do  present  and  ob¬ 
vious  duty,  and  then  to  exercise  an  unshaken  faith,  that  his  cove¬ 
nant  head  will  make  every  thing  take  place  exactly  as  he  himself 
would  wish  it,  if  he  was  fully  enlightened  and  sanctified;  exactly  as 
he  will  shortly  be  glad  that  it  has  taken  place,  when  he  arrives  at 
the  heavenly  state.  This  is  the  true  nature,  I  apprehend,  of  trust 
in  God.  As  to  the  extend  of  the  duty,  I  observe, 

Stli.  That  it  is  to  be  performed  “at  all  times.”  Tins  may  be 
taken,  no  doubt,  either  generally  or  specially.  It  implies  in  gene¬ 
ral  that  the  Christian's  trust  in  God  does  not  consist  in  a  few  acts, 
"now  and  then  performed;  but  that  it  should  be  a  /ra6/r,  which  he 
is  af  all  time9  to  be  found  in «  ^titled  frame  of  mind  running 
through  his  whole  life ;  That  he  is  constantly  to  confide  in  God, 
and  to  be  always  “dealing  with  him  (as  one  expresses  it)  upon 
ti*ust;”  depending  upon  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  his  power 
and  promise,  his  providence  and  grace,  to  make  all  things  work 
together  for  good. 

The  words  “  at  all  times,”  ofitcially  taten^  may  imply,  that  we 
are  to  trust  in  God  in  the  very  vforst  of  riwe#:— ..That  be  circum¬ 
stances  and  appearances,  and  our  own  apprehensions,  as  unfavour¬ 
able  as  they  can  possibly  be,  that  we  are  notwithstanding  to  trust 
in  God  to  make  good  his  promises.  Here  is  the  triumph  of  faith, 
and  the  excellent  part  of  the  duty.  This  truly  honours  God,  when 
ve  can^  and  do  in  very  deed,  set  his  promise,  power  and  faithful¬ 
ness  in  opposition  to  every  enemy  and  foar,  and  in  the  face  of  all, 
simply  rely  on  the  divine  word  that  it  shall  still  be  well  with  us— 
This  likens  us  to  the  father  of  the  faithful,  whose  glorious  distinc¬ 
tion  k  was,  that  he  believed  that  God  wa.s  faithful  and  would  per¬ 
form  what  he  has  spoken,  when  he  could  not  see  how  it  would  be 
done,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  be  agmnat  it. 

It  appears  then,  that  trust  in  God  is,.  I,  Opposed  to  trusting  in 


\ 
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out^elviesor  in  any  creature.  3,  That  it  ibrinds  us  to  use  any  ui^w- 
All  means^  and  requires  us  to  employ  all  that  are  lawful,  for  our 
om\  assistance  and  preserration.  3,  That  it  enjoins  upon  us  to  pour 
out  our  heart  befire  God,  and  to  tell  him,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  al) 
our  wants  and  desires:  And  doing  this  it,  4,  directly  consists  in 
conAding,  that  God  will  assuredly  choose  for  us  that  which  is  most 
desirable:  And,  5,  that  We  are  to  do  this  habitually  and  at  the  very 
worst  of  times. 

There  is  strong  encouragement  offered  to  the  performance  of 
this  duty  in  the  declaration  ‘‘  God  is  a  reAige  for  us:**  For  the 
meaning  and  emphasis  of  this  assurance  is,  that  he  who  performs 
the  duty  1  have  explained  trusts— not  a  creature  but  the  Creator— 
not  to  a  limited  but  to  an  infinite  source  of  consolation :  That  in  God 
the  believer  will  find  a  refuge,  a  strong  hold,  a  protection,  which  is 
unparalleled  and  perfect:  That  he  will  entrench  himself  with  all 
the  attributes  of  deity.  Is  he  in  danger?  Omnipotence  is  engaged 
to  protect  him.  Is  he  embarrassed  ?  Infinite  wisdom  is  pledged  to 
guide  him.  Are  his  wants  and  necessities  gpreat?  The  fulness  of 
an  infinite  God  is  promised  to  supply  them.  ^  Happy  is  he  who 
is  in  such  a  case,  happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is  the  I.ord.** 

G. 

MISCELLANY,  ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED.  . 

ON  THE  BLESSEDNESS  OF  THOSE  WHO  MOURN.  PRACTICAL  R£^ 

FLECTIONS  ON  MATT.  V.  4. 

Blessed,  says  the  world,  are  the  joyful  and  the  gay.  Bles¬ 
sed  are  the  rich,  the  prosperous,  and  the  healthy.  Blessed  are 
they  who  cast  away  care,  who  laugh  and  drink  and  sing  ;  who 
are  vexed  by  no  earthly  calamities  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  no 
qualms  of  conscience  on  the  other ;  who  dread  no  devil,  who  feju* 
no  hell,  who  feel  no  awful  forebodings  of  a  judgment  to  come,  but 
having  passed  merrily  through  life,  slip  easily  out  of  it  without 
much  horror  in  their  minds,  and  without  even  a  dying  groan. 
Such  are  the  world*s  happy  men.  Such  is  their  blessedness. 
How  many  songs  have  been  written  in  praise  of  the  life  which 
has  been  described,  and  have  been  sung  with  a  chorus  of  joy  by 
many  a  large  company.  But  blnsed^  9ay9  our  Saviour^  are  they 
that  moum^  for  they  eholl  be  comforted.  Our  Saviour  warns  us 
against  the  common  joy  of  the  world,  for  it  is  a  joy  which  shall 
terminate  in  sorrow ;  whei^as  there  is  a  sorrow  which  shall  as  as- 
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suredly  end  in  joy.  «  Blessed,”  says  Christ,  «  are  they  that 
'mourn.”  This  may  be  interpreted,  first,  as  referring  to  the  afi 
•flictions  wliich  many  pious  men  endure,  while  the  gay  and  the 
fhoughUcss  seem  to  be  free  from  them.  “  They  come  into  no 
trouble,”  said  the  Psahnist,  “  like  other  folk ;  neither  are  they 
plagued  Kke*  other  men ;  their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness.  They 
have  more  than  heart  could  wish.”  While  he  says  of  himself, 
^  V  ((  por  all  the  day  long  have  I  been  plagued  and  chastened  every 
morning.”  Many  parts  of  Scryptui*e  speak  ofi  the  afflictions  of 
the  righteous:  as  for  instance,  ‘‘  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he 
chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth :”  and 
again,  “  Many  are  the  troubles  of  the  righteous,  but  the  Lord  de- 
I  liveteth  him  out  of  them  all.”  The  truth  is,  that  affliction  and 
trouble  are  the  means  by  which  God  very  frequently  brings  the 
,  sinner*  to  himself ;  while  worldly  happiness  and  prosperity  arc 

often  the  portion  of  those,  who  possess  the  most  hardened  hearts. 
How  many  Christians  can  bear  witness  to  the  justice  of  the  above 
'  observation  of  Christ.  They  were  once  as  gay  and  unconcerned 
as  their  most  thoughtless  friends  are  now.  They  joined  in  the 
midnight  feast  and  revelry,  and  they  praised  the  god  of  laughter 
and  the  god  of  wine.  But  while  proceeding  in  this  course  they 
were  overtaken  by  some  calamity  of  life,  by  sickness,  poverty,  or 
some  Wtter  disappointments,  and  the  affliction  which  seemed  at 
first  to  give  the  death  blow  to  their  hopes,  subdued  in  them  the 
love  of  this  world,  and  became  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  of  faith, 
and  hope,  and  joy,  and  satisfaction  in  God.  They  exchange 
therefore  a  turbulent  and  heedless  joy,  which  would  have  soon 
ended  in  sorrow,  for  a  sorrow  which  has  led  to  permanent  and 
real  joy. 

But,  secondly,  the  mourning  spoken  of  by  our  Saviour  may  be: 
understood  as  referring  to  that  sorrow  on  account  of  sin  which 
the  Christian  has  felt,  especially  on  his  first  repentance,  and  which 
he  continues  to  feel  in  the  daily  exercise  of  the  same  grace.  The 
,  sorrow  of  which  we  before  spoke,  ofim  ends  in  joy,  this  ahvayB 

does,  for  this  is  that  “  godly  sorrow”  mentioned  by  St.  PauL 
“  which  worketh  repentance  unto  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of.” 
Repentance  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  comfort  in  religion.  And 
lepentance  is  accompanied  with  many  a  distressing  thought,  per¬ 
haps  by  many  a  tear,  certainly  by  many  a  sorrowful  remembrance 
of  past  negligences  and  sins :  but  such  sorrow  is  soon  turned  in- 
to  joy,  and  therefore  “  blessed  are  they  who  thus  mourn,  for  they 
shall  be  comforted  *  Let  us  not  ,then  complain  of  religion  as 
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gloomy,  thoagh  we  should  see  some  pious  persons  severely  af¬ 
flicted,  and  also  much  cast  down.  They  are  cast  down  perhaps 
only  for  a  time :  they  may  be  suffering  under  a  deep  sense  of 
their  unworthiness,  and  as  yet  may  have  become  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  grace  of  their  Redeemer.  A  Mary  weeping 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  even  a  Lazarus  lying  at  the  gate  full  of 
sores,  are  happier  than  a  Dives  clothed  with  purple  and  flne  linen, 
and  faring  sumptuously  every  day.  One  in  his  life  time  re¬ 
ceives  his  good  things,  and  the  other  his  evil  things ;  but  soon  the 
one  shall  be  comforted  and  the  other  tormented/’  Blessed** 
then  (as  our  Saviour  is  represented  to  say  in  another  Gospel) 
are  ye  that  hunger  now  for  ye  shall  be  filled.  Blessed  are  ye 
that  weep  now,  for  ye  shall  laugh.  But  woe  unto  yOu  who  are 
rich,  for  ye  have  received  your  consolation.  Woe  unto  you  who 
laugh  now,  for  ye  shall  mourn  and  weep.”  The  laughter  of  the  . 
ungodly  is  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  which  is'  soon  over;  but  the 
affliction  of  the  righteous,  though  for  the  present  it  be  not  joyous 
but  grievous,  afterwards  bringeth  forth  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness.  S.  P. 

THE  WORLD  AS  IT  IS. 

No.. III. 

Pro  molli  violi,  pro  purpureo  narcisso, 

Carduus  et  splnis  aurgit  paliunis  acutis. 

I  RAMBLED  one  fine  afternoon  to  a  village,  distant  about  two 
miles  from  Mr.  M.*s  residence.  Its  inhabitants  were  celebrating 
their  annual  festivities  on  the  green,  round  which  their  cottages 
were  sprinkled.  “  Here,”  thought  I,  ^  is  a  true  picture,  or  rather 
the  reality,  of  rural  innocence  and  happiness.”  As  I  approached 
within  a  stone’s  cast  of  the  revelry,  I  could  however  plainly  dis¬ 
tinguish,  in  the  confused  clamour,  many  a  disgusting  and  blas- 
.phemous  expletive;  but  at  tAat  time  I  heard  the  language4>f  im¬ 
piety  without  any  disturbance  about  its  guilt;  and  excused  these 
prophane  rustics  by  an  apology  for  evil  which  greatly  increases 
its  moral  turpitude;  namely,  that  they  mean  nothing  by  it,  or  have 
forgotten  its  criminality.  1  found  myself  in  the  middle  of  the  con¬ 
course  just  as  the  prize  of  a  new  hat  had  been  awarded  to  the 
most  successful  of  the  village  gladiators;  and  the  yictor  was  soon 
after  carried  off  in  triumph  to  the  !.• —  Arms;  while  I,  after  pur¬ 
chasing  some  fairings  for  Mrs.  M.’s  children,  returned  homeward. 

I  was  strolling  back  through  the  valley  which  stretches  from 
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beyond  Deloraine,  to-  scenes  just  visited,  musing  in  romandc 
mood  on  the  felicity  of  a  country  life,  its  bracing  labours,  and  ex¬ 
hilarating  diversions ;  when  the  sight  and  unusual  neatness  of  a 
cottage  tempted  me  to  explore  its  interior.  It  was  empty;  but  I 
soon  discovered  the  wife  of  its  owner  gathering  underwood  in  a 
neighbouring  copse.  She  was  attended  by  three  children,  whose 
ruddy  looks  and  boisterous  merriment  were  contrasted  with  the 
wan  Complexion  and  silent  melancholy  of  their  mother.  A  short 
interview  with  this  group  convinced  me,  that  to  tranquillity  and 
health,  the  two  main  ingredients  of  sequestered  happiness,  thi^ 
poor  woman  was  a  stranger,  though  inhabiting  a  picturesque  cot¬ 
tage  in  a  more  picturesque  glen. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  discouraging  conviction  I  pursued 
my  way,  pensive  and  thoughtful,  till  my  reverie  was  suddenly  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  sight  of  the  aspiring  battlements  and  turrets  of  De¬ 
loraine,  reddened  by  the  last  rays  of  an  autumnal  sun.  The  spec¬ 
tacle  was  magnificent:  and  I  lingered  in  the  valley  beneath,  till  the 
splendid  vision  melted  into  the  sober  gray  of  evening. 

My  afternoon  adventure  furnished  materials  for  table-talk.dur- 
ing  the  interval  between  supper  and  bed-time ;  and  I  had  leisure 
to  argue  on  the  undeniable  innocence  and  happiness  of  villagers,  in¬ 
stancing  in  confirmation  of  my  positions  the  humours  of  the  wake. 
Having  already  forgotten  my  uncle's  opinion  about  the  non-local¬ 
ity  of  the  world— “  To  such  sequestered  retreats,”  said  I,  “  your 
tremendous  v)orld  finds  no  access.”  He  was  not,  however,  to  be 
beaten  off  his  principles  by  assertion.  ^  My  opinion  still  is,”  he 
replied,  ^  that  the  world's  influence  is  universal.  You  yourself 
have  this  very  day  witnessed  an  example  of  its  triumphant  ascen¬ 
dency  even  in  a  cottage.  Its  spirit  is  quite  as  active  in  a  village 
as  in  the  capital  itself.”  But  what,  sir,  do  you  understand  by  its 
sfArit?  You  are  again  launching  my  pinnace  into  the  illimitable 
deep  of  undefinables.”  Mr.  M.  rejoined,  “  Yes,  I  allow  h:  for  it 
IS  no  more  possible  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  world's  spirit^ 
than  of  the  world  itself.— But  I  ask  you,  what  you  intend,  when 
5rou  condemn  a  person  for  acting  in  the  spirit,  for  instance,  of  dis¬ 
loyalty,— the  expression  is  as  definite  when  applied  to  the  world, 
as  when  applied  to  disaffection.  I  understand  the  term,  when  de¬ 
tached,  to  signify  an  habitual  devotion  of  mind  to  a  favourite  ob¬ 
ject;  what  that  object  is,  depends  upon  the  context:  in  the  jiresent 
case,  it  is  the  world. — But  your  are  startled  at  my  charging  the 
villagers  with  woridliness.  My  accusation  results  from  a  convic¬ 
tion,  that  human  nature  is  every  where  essentially  the  same ;  that 
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i$i  that  its  moi'al  qualities  are  .  unchangeable  b]r  external  circum- 
stances:  its  disposition  may  indeed  lie  dormant,  but  it  is  not  there¬ 
fore  extinct.  It  is  only  quiet  when  it  meets  with  no  correspond¬ 
ing  outward  temptation.  If  a  man  cannot  lead  the  iashious  in  a 
city,  he  will  lead  the  caiKHisals  of  a  hamlet.  The  spint  of  the 
world  can  only  operate  within  the  sphere  actually  in  possession; 
and  hence  a  person’s  conduct  in  a  village  affords  certain  data  for 
calculating  what  his  behaviour  would  be,  were  he  removed  in¬ 
to  the  metropolis.  The  tree  would  not  lose  its  nature,  but  trans¬ 
planted  into  richer  soil  would  of  course  become  more  luxuriant. 
The  man  who  won  the  hat  felt,  1  doubt  not,  as  much  importance 
and  superiority  over  the  surrounding  rabble,  as  ever  elated  an  an¬ 
cient  gladiator  when  decorated  with  the  honours  of  the  circus.  A 
green  is  substituted  for  a  circus,  a  crowd  of  rustics  for  an  assem- ' 
bly  of  Romans,  and  a  new  hat  for  a  garland.  And  as  to  the  cud¬ 
gel-players’  procession  to  the  L —  Arms,  (Amt  had  all  the  glory  of 
an  oration^l  am  astonished,”  continued  my  companion,  ^at  the 
Ibolish  ideas  so  many  people  entertain,  of  the  comparative  purity 
and  harmlcssness  of  the  country,  and  obscure  life.  One  would 
suppose,  that  people  collected  their  information  on  village  inno¬ 
cence  from  the  absurd  engravings  of  tlie  print  shops,  where  pip¬ 
ing  shepherds,  and  filleted  lambs,  and  sentimental  shepherdesses 
are  introduced  into  landscapes,  which,  were  they  sketched  after 
nature,  would  shew  for  such  shepherds  a  depraved  and  vulgar 
peasantry,  for  their  lambs  dirty  sheep  marked  with  the  initials  of 
their  owners,  and  for  gentle  shepherdesses,  awkward  and  immo¬ 
dest  dairy  mtuds.  Were  this,  however,  all  the  mischief,  it  might  be 
laughed  at  and  fi>igotten.  But  I  insist  farther,  that  folly,  dissipa¬ 
tion,  profligacy  and  crime,  are  far  from  being  indigenous  only  in 
towns.  Pray  had  not  the  man  who  wore  the  hat,  a  deep  scar  on 
the  left  check?”— “Yes.” — know  him  too  well:  bis  name  is  ' 
Red  Walter;  at  least  he  is  called  so;  and  he  is  celebrated  all  over 
the  country  for  getting  money  without  working  for  it,  nobody* 
knows  how,  but  every  body  guesses;  and  for  spending  the  money 
as  soon  as  it  is  gained,  in  sensuality.  1  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  the  prize  hat  is  pawned  before  to-morrow  morning  for  half  its 
value  to  the  keeper  of  the  L—  Arms.  The  woman  in  the  valley  is 
his  wife,  and  her  health  is  sinking  under  her  husband’s  cruelty. 
Abfe,  where  is  the  innocence  hnd  happiness  of  the  country?  A  pic¬ 
turesque  glen  ia  here  the  den  of  a  fetx>cious  smuggler! 

“  Yes,  sir,  but  Walter’s  is  an  extraordinary  case.” 

“  Extraordinary,  because  he  has  the  most  shrewd  understand- 
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ing,  and  a  frame  the  most  athletic  in  the  paristi;  and  his  sharp- 
*  ness  and  activity  are  accortlingly  more  prominent.  Give  the  others 
his  wit  and  vigour,  and  we  shall  have  a  whole  township  of  Wal¬ 
ters.”— I  refrmned  from  telling  Mr.  M.  what  1  had  distinguished 
in  the  clamour  of  the  wake;  but  the  recollection  of  that  immodesty 
and  profaneness  strengthened  my  friend*s  logic  more  than  I  was 
»  willing  to  acknowledge.  He  went  on,  “  Now,  without  pointing  out ' 

the  turpitude  of  this  man's  conduct  as  opposed  to  religion,  1 
would  only  require  a  sentimentalist  who  studies  rural  life  in  Thom¬ 
son  and  Goldsmith,  to  support  the  alleged  moral  superiority  of 
man  when  vegetating  in  the  retirementof  the  country.  What,  can¬ 
not  he  find  there  the  paths  of  peixlition !  Alas,  men  never  want 
opportunities  and  materials  for  sin :  vice  requires  no  costly  and 
complicated  apparatus :  if  they  are  debarred  from  indulging  in  the 
^  splendid  dissrpation  of  the  Theatre  and  Opera,  they  will  wallow 
in  the  nauseous  pollution  of  an  alehouse :  in  either  case  I  believe 
♦  the  proportion  of  criminality  and  worldliness  to  be  precisely  the 

same.  Only  in  one  instance  depravity  is  elegant,  in  the  other 
k>athsome.  People  give  villagers  credit  for  virtue,  because  they 
hear,  or  rather  see  in  print,  so  little  to  the  contrary;  whereas  the 
sins  of  high  life  at‘e  exhibited  in  every  newspaper.  Princes,  no¬ 
bles,  and  statesmen,  live  in  public,  and  are  so  keenly  watched  that 
no  action  escapes  notice,  and  if  obnoxious  to  censure,  finds  no  mer¬ 
cy.  But  did  every  hamlet  furnish  its  periodical  registers  of  prof¬ 
ligacy,  court  and  country  matters  would  occupy  the  same  column. 
Now  the  revelry  of  this  wake,  even  were  it  not  directly  hostile  td 
religious  principle,  would  still  be  hostile  to  the  inferior  principle  of 
affection.  Here  is  a  man  who  starves  an  industrious  wife,  whom 
he  promised  by  the .  most  sacred  of  all  engagementwto  love  till 
their  final  separation,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  qualifications; — a 
conduct  more  mean  and  dishonorable  than  the  conduct  of  a  high¬ 
wayman:  of  the  two,  I  think,  that  the  highwayman  is  the  most 
respectable  character:  he  does  not,  for  instance,  murder  his  victim 
by  inches.  What  injustice  is  that,  to  denominate,  as  some  of  our 
democratic  witlings  do,  oppression  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
aristocracy  1” 

«  You  do  not  however  say,”  (I  was  glad  to  creep  out  at  any 
•  loop-hole,)  “ that  he  starves  his  children*' 

“  But  of  the  miserable  pittance  allowed  to  his  wife  she  reserves 
.  but  a  scanty  portion  for  herself.  The  rest  is  all  given  to  the  chil¬ 

dren.  This  I. know  well;  for  Mary's  self-denial,  and  tenderness 
to  her  little  ones,  are  as  notorious  a^  Red  Walter's  barbarity. — 
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Sentimentalists  found  their  ideas  on  distant  observation;  they  es« 
teem  the  inhabitants  of  cities  more  wicked^  since  their  wickedness 
obtrudes  itself  in  every  street;  besides,  in  a  crowd  mischief  counts 
its  |>atrons  by  the  thousand;  and  thus  the  aggregate  being  so 
enormous^  they  look  at  /Aat.  They  do  not  trace  consequences  to 
their  causes;  vice  and  cruelty  to  an  inherent  love  of  evH.  They 
are  for  pruning  away  the  branches,  not  for  extirpating  the  semi¬ 
nal  principle.  All  this  proves  that  ignorance  of  human  nature  is 
the  parent  of  error,  whether  the  bantling  assume  the  severe  gravity 
of  metaphysics,  or  the  seductive  gaiety  of  romance ;  and  1  think, 
that  our  modem  philosophers*  doctrine  of  perfectability,  and  the 
novelists’  redpe  for  defecated  happiness  is  equally  absurd;  for  what 
can  draw  crystalline  streams  from  an  impure  fountain?  And  I 
just  as  much  reverence  the  dialectics  of  Godwin,  as  the  moon¬ 
light  sonnets  of  Charlotte  Smith.” 

Cruel  experience,  sir,  has  authenticated  Mr.  M— -’s  compara¬ 
tive  estimate  of  town  and  country  morals.  With  the  history  of 
my  disasterous  adventures  in  that  sequestered  valley,  where  once 
1  expected  to  restore  Arcadia^  you  are  well  acquainted.  If  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  green  solitudes  of  Cumberland”  (you 
lect  that  phrase  in  the  Recess)  excited  no  emotions  more  un¬ 
pleasant  than  those  of  mere  disappointment,  1  should  scarcely 
dread  their  recurrence.  But  it  is Tar  otherwise!  *** 


Would  1  had  fall'n  upon  those  happier  days 
That  poets  celebrate.  Those  golden  times 
And  those  Arcadian  scenes  that  Maro  singly 
And  Sydney,  warbler  of  poedc  prose. 

Nymphs  were  Dianas  then;  and  swains  had  hearts 
That  felt  their  virtues.  Innocence  it  seems. 

From  courts  dismissed,  found  shelter  in  the  groves. ' 
The  footsteps  of  simplicity  impress’d 
Upon  the  yielding  herbage,  (so  they  sing) 

Then  were  not  all  effac’d.  Then  speech  prophane 
And  manners  profligate  were  rarely  found. 

Observ’d  as  prodigies,  and  soon  reclaim’d. 

Vain  wish!  those  days  were  never.  Airy  dreams 
Sat  for  the  picture.  And  the  poet’s  hand 
Imparting  substance  to  an  empty  shade. 

Impos’d  a  gay  delirium  for  a  truth. 

Task,  b.iv. 

VoL.  Sfric9,  15 
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SOM£  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  DUTIES  BINDING  ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  IN 
HIS  INTERCOURSE  WITH  OTUERS4 

In  all  our  intercourse  with  our  neighbours^  we  are  directed  to 
•  one  plain  simple  rule ;  ^  You  shall  do  to  others  as  you  would 
they  should  do  unto  you.”  We  are  referred  also  to  a  simple  but 
most  powerful  principle,  You  shall  love  your  neighbour  as 
yourselves.”  Now  the  true  Christian  will  endeavour  always  to 
speak  and  act  under  the  influence  of  that  pnnciple,  and  according 
to  that  rule.  He  will  seek  therefore  the  good  of  his  neighbour ; 
and  numerous  opportunities  will  probably  occur  when  he  may  be 
the  instrument  of  much  good  to  him*  He  will  at  least  be  care* 
ful  that  he  do  not  injure  him  by  his  interoourse. 

Having  liud  down  these  general  principles,  I  shall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  point  out  a  few  particulars,  in  which  a  Christian  will  be 
studious  of  hU  neighbour’s  good  to  ediflcation. 

He  will  endeavour,  by  his  example  at  least,  to  discountenance 
the  practice  of  traducing  others.  When  an  absent  person  is  named 
in  a  way  which  tends  to  discredit  his  character  or  reputation,  he 
will  immediately  set  a  Watch  oVer  his  lips.  He  will  place  himself 
in  the  situation  of  the  accused  person,  and  will  consider  how  he 
himself  would  wish  to  be  treated  were  he  the  subject  of  accusa¬ 
tion.  He  will  regard  himself  therefore  as. the  guardian  of  the  ab- 
'  sent  individual.  While  he  discharges  the  debt  which  he  owes  to 
justice,  in  expressing  his  abhorrence  of  what  is  really  wrong,  he 
will  take  care,  bn  the  other  hand,  to  speak  very  tenderly  of  the  of¬ 
fender.  He  will  not  condemn  without  sure  grounds.  He  will  not 
hastily  or  readily  join  in  the  condemnation.  He  will  be  vei'y  slow 
in  believing  all  that  is  reported.  He  will  recollect  how  much  ex¬ 
aggeration  there  is  in  the  world.  And  he  will  consider  what 
might  be  said  by  the  accused  person  in  his  own  defence.  Where 
he  cannot  entirely  acquit,  he  will  yet  judge  tenderly,  and  with  a 
due  sense  of  the  infirmity  of  human  nature ;  and  will  rather  be  si¬ 
lent,  or  turn  the  conversation  to  some  other  subject,  than  be  loud 
in  the  cry  against  his  neighbour. 

There  is  a  common  and  sinful  practice  in  the  world  of  hold¬ 
ing  up.  absent  persons  to  ridicule^  in  which  the  Christian  will  be 
careful  not  to  join.  It  is  not  here  intended  to  forbid  good-hu¬ 
moured  and  innocent  reflections  on  absent  friends.  There  is  a 
way  of  mentioning  their  peculiarities  without  diminishihg  the  re¬ 
gard  which  ought  to  be  felt  for  them.  But  how  frequently  ^are  a 
man’s  foibles  placed  in  so  prominent  a  light,  as  to  obscure  his 


more  valuable  qualities^  and  tjo  make  him  appear  ao  ridiculous^ 
that  his  influence  is  diminished^  and  his  character  lowered.  Here^ 
therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  weigh  well  our  words,  the  in¬ 
jury  we  may  do  in  this  way  is  incalculable.  It  is  possible  that, 
with  some  of  the  hearers  at  least,  the  unfovourable  impression 
which  is  thus  produced,  may  never  be  effaced:  and  if  the  person 
who  is  made  the  object  of  ridicule  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
religious  character,  religion  itself  may  be  degraded  in  their  es¬ 
teem  by  being  thus  unhappily  associated. 

It  will  be  allowed,  I  conceive,  to  be  the  duty  a  Christian  to 
study  to  promote  his  neighbour’s  real  gocKl.  But  how  often  b  a 
principle  adopted,  which  b  destructive  of  thb  end?  How  often  is 
it  made  the  object  to  pU<ue  him  even  at  the  expense  of  injuring 
him  ?  F^w  things  are  more  seriously  hurtful,  and  yet  few  things 
are  more  common  in  the  world,  than  to  fiatter  those  with  whom 
we  converse.  Thb  may  indeed  please  them:  but  bow  will  it 
please  them  ?  By  gratifying  that  vanity,  which  is  at  once  their  sin 
and  snare.  A  chxistian  then  will  be  very  cautious  in  employing 
complimentary  expressions.  If  he  sees  another  .under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  vanity,  laying  wajt  for  a  tribute  of  flattery,  he  will  not  con¬ 
ciliate  his  favour  by  flattering  him.  He  will  please  God  rather 
than  man.  He  will  consider  the  future  good  of  the  person  rather 
than  his  present  gradflcation.  It  is  dreadful  to  reflect  how  much 
evil  has  been  done  by  the  prostituting  of  our  speech  in  the  way 
which  is  here  censured.  The  most  flagitious  persons  have  not 
only  been  received  into  company,  but  have  even  been  flattered  as 
if  they  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime :  and  though  every  tongue 
can  be  loud  in  censuring  them  when  absent,  no  disapprobation  is 
manifested  towards  them  when  present.  Thus  the  notions  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  vice  are  confounded ;  and  vice  grows  bold  and  hardened, 
not  meeting  the  shame  and  contempt  which  it  deserves. 

The  Christian  ought  also  to  be  careful,  lest  by  an  unguarded 
method  of  expressing  himself  in  conversation,  he  sbould^ourue- 
mnee  cmd  confirm  fda  neighbour  in  hia  eina. 

Is  a  person  for  instance  guilty  of  excess  in  drinking?  A  con¬ 
siderate  Christian  will  carefully  avoid  every  expression,  which 
may  be  construed  by  him  into  an  apology  for  his  vices.  He  will 
not  therefore  commend,  at  least  without  due  discrimination,  the 
character  of  another,  who  may  be  addicted  to  the  same  pernicious 
habit ;  nor  will  he  declaim  against  being  too  rigid  and  precise :  for 
however  just  his  remarks  might  he  wiien  made  to  a  heiinit  in  his 
cell,  or  however  true  the  words  may  be,  taken  in  themselves ; 
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they  may  prove  very  injurious  when  applied,  as  they  will  be,  by 
the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  The  same  rule  holds 
good  with  respect  to  every  other  vice  of  our  neighbour.  It  is  our 
duty  to  consider  what  is  his  failing,  and  to  guard  against  strength¬ 
ening  it.  This  will  not  indeed  be  the  way  to  please  him ;  but  to 
please  must  not  be  the  first  and  principal  object  in  our  intercourse 
with  others,  though  it  may  and  ought  to  be  a  secondary  one:  to 
do  real  good  to  our  neighbour  should  ever  be  the  Christian’s  first 
and  principle  object. 

An  ambitious  prince,  like  Alexander,  will  undoubtedly  at  the 
last  day  be  answerable  for  a  dreadful  degree  of  guilt ;  but  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  he  alone  will  bear  the  whole  charge  of  it. 
His  courtiers  will  bear  a  part.  Their  discourses  cherished  in 
him  the  love  of  ambition,  and  the  thirst  of  glory.  They  fed  the 
fiame  which  consumed  him.  In  like  manner  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  every  man  in  a  superior  station  has  a  circle  round  him  which 
fiiatters  his  vices  ;  and  pushes  him  forward  in  the  career  of  sin,  in¬ 
stead  of  checking  him  in  it.-  And  none  do  this  so  effectually  as 
those  whose  character,  profession,  or  age,  render  them  respecta¬ 
ble.  A  word  from  them,  not  of  explicit  approval  of  vice,  for  that 
would  revolt  their  principles  and  feelings— but  of  extenuation  of 
human  frailty  in  general,  or  of  ill  timed  commendation  even  of 
candour ;  any  thing,  in  short,  which  may  be  brought  distantly  to 
bear  in  palliation  of  their  failings,  will  have  more  weight  with 
them  than  the  loudest  applauses  of  the  profligate.  Such  charac¬ 
ters,  therefore,  ought  particularly  to  weigh  their  words,  lest  they 
should  be  hereafter  found  to  have  encouraged  sin. 

It  is  not  intended  to  lay  down  any  precise  rule  with  respect. to 
the  duty  of  reproofs  or  to  say  in  what  way  it  may  most  effectually, 
and  therefore  most  prudently,  be  administered.  When  injudici¬ 
ously  administered,  it  defeats  its  own  purpose :  but  still  the  Chris¬ 
tian  must  remember  the  command  to  reprove  his  brother,  and  in 
no  wise  to  suffer  sin  upon  him.  He  will  consider  that  “  he  that 
rebuketh  a  man  shall  afterwards  find  more  favour  than  he  that 
flattereth  with  his  tongue.” 

There  is  another  evil  against  which  a  religious  man  will  care¬ 
fully  guard  in  his  conversation  with  the  men  of  the  world,  viz.  the 
80  concealing  hia  true  aentimenta  as  to  appear  to  think  in  no  respect 
differently  from  themselves.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  does  not 
directly  approve  of  their  maxims  and  ways  of  thinking.  If  he  stu¬ 
diously  is  silent  when  these  are  advanced  ;  if  he  indirectly  coun¬ 
tenance  their  modes  of  living  and  acting,  by  appearing  to  fall  in 
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with  all  they  say,  and  by  his  showing  no  disapprobation  of  thcir^ 
views  and  sentiments,  he  will  not  act  the  part  of  a  faithful  servant  ^ 
of  his  God. 

Every  man  who  goes  into  company  with  others,  has  duties  to¬ 
wards  them  to  discharge :  to  these  the  Christian  will  never  be  in¬ 
attentive.  To  his  suficrioTBj  it  is  his  duty,  in  conversation,  to  show ' 
respect,  “  to  give  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due  he  will  there- 1 
fore  take  care  to  utter  nothing  arrogant,  or  unfit  for  his  station.  ^ 
In  company  with  his  infrriorsj  it*  will  be  his  care  to  manifest  a  spi- ' 
rit  of  meekness,  and  kindness,  and  that  true  condescension  which ' 
does  not  appear  sensible  of  superiority.  In  company  with  cquaU^ 
his  conversation  ought  to  convey  the  ideas  of  mildness,  goodwill, 
and  peace,  and  to  aim,  as  a  branch  of  Christian  love,  to  commu¬ 
nicate  pleasure,  and  to'do  good  to  all  with  whom  he  associates. 
It  seems  superfluous  to  urge  here  the  duty  of  avoiding  to  give  in 
any  way  unnecessary  pain  to  those  with  whom  we  converse.  The 
duty  of  love  and  kindness  is  so  binding  upon  a  Christian,  that  one 
can  scarcely  conceive  that  person  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  who 
can  knowingly  inflict  a  needless  wound  on  the  feelings  of  others. 

In  matters  of  trade  and  commerce^  a  real  Christian  will  find 
abundant  cause  to  guard  his  conversation.  Between  buying  and 
selling  there  generally  wanteth  not  sin.”  It  is  naught,  it  is 
naught,  saith  the  buyer,  but  when  he  is  gone  his  way  then  he 
boasteth.”  In  all  transactions  therefore  of  commerce,  a  true 
Christian  will  be  much  on  his  guard  against  speaking  what  is  not 
strictly  true  for  the  sake  of  his  own  advantage.  He  will  not,  in 
buying,  take  advantage  orthe  ignorance  or  necessity  of  the  seller, 
to  depreciate  his  goods ;  and,  in*  selling,  will  rather  abide  by  loss 
himself  than  deceive  his  neighbour  by  an  untruth.  It  may  be  said 
perhaps,  that  if  all  this  strictness  were  practised,  trade  could  not 
be  carried  on.  Undoubtedly  it  could  not,  as  it  too  generally  ie 
carried  on.  One  of  the  sacrifices  which  a  Christian  is  called  to 
make  for  the  sake  of  religion,  is  to  give  up  many  opportunities  of 
gain ;  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
law  of  God  will  discover  itself.  The  man  who  truly  fears  God 
will  preserve  his  integrity  inviolable,  cost  him  what  it  will.  But 
even  in  this  life  he  will  seldom  eventually  be  a  loser  by  such  con¬ 
duct.  For  so  much  value  is  necessarily  affixed,  in  commercial 
transactions,  to  the  principles  of  the  parties ;  and  so  much  confi¬ 
dence  must  necessarily  be  reposed  in  them ;  that  k  will  not  often 
be  found,  that  the  tnily  upright  will  ultimately  sustain  any  even 
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woridly  disidvantage^  from  a  rigid  adherenca  to  the  mien  of  in* 
tegrky. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  may  pcrceire  of  how 
practical  a  nature  is  true  religion.  We  seldom  open  our  mouths, 
but  we  find  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  religious  principle! 
Those,- therefore,  greatly  err  who  would  confine  religion  to  the 
church  or  the  closet.  There  indeed  principles  are  acquired;  but 
the  world  is  the  theatre  in  which  those  principles  are  to  be  car^ 
ried  into  exercise.  By  meditation  and  prayer  the  heart  is  cleans¬ 
ed  ;  but  it  is  in  the' ordinary  intercourse  of  society  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  light  is  so  to  shine  before  his  &llow  creatures,  that  they 
may  see  his  good  works,  and  glorify  his  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

In  fine,  the  conversation  of  Christians  shouKl  be  so  regulated 
that  it  may  ^  minister  grace  to  the  bearers.”  Let  us  then  guard 
our  words.  "  Putting  away  lying,  speak  every  one  truth  with  his 
ndghbour  ”  Let  all  bitterness  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking, 
be  put  away  from  us  with  all  malice.”— Lay  aside  all  malice 
and  guile,  and  hypocrisies,  and  envies,  and  all  evil  speaking.” 
“  Speak  not  evil  one  of  another.”  “  Let  no  corrupt  communica¬ 
tion  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  that  which  is  good  to  the  use 
of  edifying.”  J.  D. 


Mr.  Editor, 

It  has  given  me  pleasure  to  observe  that  you  have  made  it  an 
object  of  primary  importance  in  your  miscellany,  to  endeavour  to 
promote  the  education  of  pious  youth  for  the  gospel  ministry. 
In  my  apprehension  thefe  is  no  one  thing  that  is  half  so  deeply 
concerned  as  this— I  will  not  say  merely  in  the  extension  of  reli^ 
^*o«— .but  in  the  preservation  of  its  very  existence  in  our  country : 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  even  the  pious  part  of  the  community 
have  in  general  no  adequate  views  of  the  subject  at  all.  If  they 
saw  it  in  ihi  true  light,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  remain 
so  indifferent  as  they  appear  to  be.  Allow  me,  then,  to  make  a 
statement  which  1  think  must  be  a  very  alarming  one  to  all  the 
real  friends  of  true  piety,  and  which,  notwithstanding,  I  believe 
to  be  incontrovertible. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed,  is  the  present  state  of  our 
churches  in  regard  to  a  supply  of  ministers.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
there  are  almost  as  many  congregations  vacant  (taking  our  coun¬ 
try  at  large)  as  there  are  settled  ?  I  am  afraid  we  must  answer  this 
inquiry  in  the  affirmative :  or  at  least,  I  think  it  will  not  admit  of 
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a  question^  that  if  we  had  double  the  number  of  well  qualified 
clergymen  that  we  now  ha;vc,  there  would  not  be  a  surplusage, 
when  our  frontiers  and  missions  are  taken  into  the  account.  Let 
US  then  set  it  down,  as  1  suppose  we  safely  may,  that,  at  present, 
-we  hare  but  about  half  the  number  of  ministers  that  wc  want. 
What  then  are  our  prospects  for  the  time  to  come  I  My  estimate 
is  that  the  present  number  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  of  all  denominaUons,  is  about  eight  thousand.-«-Thc 
population  of  these  States,  by  actual  experiment,  is  found  to  dou¬ 
ble  in  less  than  twenty-fire  years.  It  is  therefore  erident  that 
twenty -fire  years  hence,  wc  shall  need  eight  thousand  clergymen 
more  than  we  now  hare,  only  to  keep  up  the  half  which 

now  exists,  and  on  the  supposition  that  none  of  the  present  number 
would  be  removed.  But  in  that  space  of  time,  at  least  one  half  of 
the  present  number  will  die.  We  must  consequently  educate 
wod  bring  forward  twelve  thousand  clergymen  in  twenty-fire 
years,  if  we  would  preserve  the  churches  in  as  good  a  state  as 
they  are  in  at  present ;  and  twenty-four  thousand,  to  furnish  a  full 
supply^— that  is,  nearly  a  ihoustgid  a  year. 

1  hare  with  design  made  this  statement  as  short  and  as  plsun  as  I 
could,  that  it  might  not  be  tedious  to  examine  it.  I  hope  that  your 
religious  readers  will  examine  it  carefully,  and  think  of  it  seriously. 
It  will,  I  am  persuaded  be  found  to  contain  no  exaggeration ;  and  if 
it  does  not,  it  is  certainly  calculated  to  excite  much  anxiety.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  thousand  ministers  entering  the  gospel  vineyard  annu¬ 
ally,  1  suspect  that  the  whole  number  does  not  equal  the  fourth- 
part  of*  a  thousand.  What  then  is  likely  to  be  the  state  of  our 
country  in  a  few  years  ?  There  must  be  a  change,  or  heathenism 
will  absolutely  overspread  our  land ;  for  this  consequence  always 
has,  and  always  will,  follow  the  extinction  of  the  gospel  mini^ry. 
I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  God  will  preserve  his  church  in  the 
world;-— he  has  promised  to  do  it,  and  his  promise  he  will  fulfil, 
let  earth  and  Ml  withstand  it  as  they  may.  But  has  he  promised 
to  preserve  it  in  any  particular  part  of  the  world  where  it  has 
once  been  established  ?  Certainly  not.  On  the  contrary,  we  sec 
that  the  Asiadc  churches,  to  whom  the  apostle  John  addressed 
his  messages  in  the  Apocalypse,  have  long£  since  had  their  can¬ 
dlestick  removed  out  of  its  place.  In  like  manner,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  places  where  the  gospel  was  once  preached  in  its  pu¬ 
rity,  are  now  totally  deprived  of  its  blessings.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  usual  tenour  of  the  divine  procedure  is,  to  take  the  gospel 
from  thoe^  who  continue  to.  neglect,  undervalue  and  despise  it, 
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and  to  send  it  among  others  who  are  not  guilty  of  these  crimes.  1 
sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  such  may  not  be  the  destiny  of  the 
United  States ;  and  yet  there  is  little  more  necessary  to  effect  it^ 
than  that  the  very  state  of  things  which  now  exists  should  con* 
tinue  about  half  a  century  longer.  It  is  always  an  evidence  ei<^ 
ther  of  ignorance,  or  of  something  worse,  when  men  profess  to 
depend  on  God  to  take  care  of  his  cause,  while  they  make  no  ex¬ 
ertions  to  promote  it.  We  are  to  cast  our  carea  but  not  our  duties 
•upon  God.  AVe  are  not  to  be  less  active  in  endeavouring  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  gospel,  than  if  every  thing  depended  on  our  exertions.^ 
When  thus  active,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  blessing,  and  con¬ 
fidently  and  comfortably  to  rely  on  God  to  confer  it.  If  I  could 
see  the  professors  of  religion  in  the  United  States  awake  to  their 
situation,  and  actively  engaged  to  prevent  the  evil  I  have  exhi¬ 
bited,  I  should  hope  that  God  would  certainly  avert  it^_^ut 
on  the  contrary,  the  most  threatening  circumstance  of  all  is, 
that  while  the  evil  is  impending,  professing  Christians  seem 
to  be  asleep  \inder  it.  If  it  shall  really  be  averted,  we  shall 
see  a  very  different  state  of  the  public  mind  before  it  takes  place. 
With  a  view  to  contribute  my  mite  towards  this  desirable  change, 
I  have  ^rown  out  these  hints.  And  1  shall  only  add  further  at 
this  time,  that  he  who  wishes  to  do  the  most  towards  promoting 
and  preserving  the  gospel  in  this  country,  should  turn  his  atten- 
.  tion  to  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  gospel  ministry ;  and 
that  every  professing  Christian  should  favour  every  plan  which 
conduces  to  this,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 

A  Christian. 


Mr.  Farrakd, 

The  following  singular  tradition  is  submitted  for  insertion 
in  the  Intelligencer,  if  it  should  be  thought  worthy  a  place. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  Terah  the  father  of  Abram 
was  the  first  constructor  of  idols,  and  that  the  patriarch  his  son 
was  one  of  the  first  protesters  against  the  crime  of  idolatry.  On 
this  subject  the  Jews  have  the  following  curious  tradition. 

After  Terah  had  completed  several  smaUer  images  and  one 
larg^  one,  it  happened,  that  he  was  called  to  perform  a  journey. 
The  father  on  setting  out  entrusted  the  idols  to  his  son,  charging 
.  him  to  take  the  utmost  care  of  them,  and  should  any  purchasers 
apply,  to  dispose  of  them  at  prices  as  high  as  possible. 

Terah  had  not  been  Jong  on  his  journey,  before  a  venerable 
man  passed  the  door.  Abram  saw  him  and  importuned  hb  com- 
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ing  into  the  tent  and  procuring  an  idol.  The  stranger  entered. 
After  viewing  the  images  he  asked  Abram  “  Hov)  old  they  toere 
“  Quite  new !  quite  new was  Abram's  answer,  “  they  have 
come  sire,  from  the  mould  or  the  chisel  but  a  very  few  days." 
“  And  hovt  old  art  thou^  my  son  ?"  ^  Fifty.”—"  Fifty !”  added  the 
stranger,  "  and  can  it  be  possible  that  thou  canst  be  so  in¬ 

fatuated  as  to  adore  and  recommend  a  god  whose  age  is  but  difevf 
day?"  The  stranger  left  him. — Abram  struck  with  the  remark 
he  had  heard,  and  enraged  at  his  own  folly,  ran  and  procured  an 
axe  and  having  hewed  all  the  idols  to  pieces  excepting  the  larger 
one,  placed  the  axe  in  the  hands  of  the  one  that  remained,  and 
came  out  of  the  tent.  Shortly  after  Terah  returned.  "  Well,  my 
son,”  said  he,  "  and  what  has  been  your  success?”  "  Very  ill 
success  indeed,”  replied  Abram,  "  for  an  axe  happening  to  fall  in 
the  way  of  the  large  image,  he,  in  his  anger,  has  chopped  all  the 
rest  of  the  images  to  pieces. — Come  in,  father.  Til  show  you  hOw 
he  stands  with  the  destructive  axe  yet  in  his  hand.” 

"  Impossible,  impossible,”  cried  Tei’ah,  distressed  and  dis¬ 
pleased,  "  the  idol  has  no  mind,  it  cannot  move,  much  less  can  it 
produce  the  havoc  this  tent  exhibits.”  "  Oh  my  father,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Abram,  "  and  canst  thou  teach  thy  son  to  adore  as  a  god, 
a  senseless  mass.  Can  that  power  be  worth  soliciting  or  fearing 
that  is  not  competent  to  hew  a  log  or  break  a  lump  of  clay  ?  the 
Loi'd,  the  Lord,  he  is  God,  let  us  adore  him.” 

The  Jews  say  that  from  this  period  both  parent  and  son  be¬ 
came  w'orshippers  of  the  true  Jehovah. 


‘1»ERSEVERING  PRAYER  HONOURED;  OR,  GREAT  EVENTS  FROM 
SMALL  beginnings:  illustrated  in  THE  CASE  OF  ELIJAH. 

After  the  contest  with  Baal's  priests,  in  which  Truth  pre¬ 
vailed  over  Error,  and  the  honour  of  Jehovah  was  vindicated  by  a 
sign  from  Heaven,  Idolatry  was  overturned,  and  its  advocates  were 
either  silenced  or  slain but,  to  shew  that  God  delighteth  in  mer¬ 
cy,  and  that  when  judgment  is  inflicted,  it  is  from  necessity,  not 
from  pleasure ;  no  sooner  does  Israel  renounce  idolatry,  than  a  par¬ 
doning  God  promises  to  withdraw  that  famine,  under  which  they 
had  long  been  suffering,  through  the  want  of  rain.  No  sooner 
had  God  promised  to  shower  salvation  upon  suffering  Israel,  than 
we  are  toki  that  "  Ahab  went  up  to  eat  and  to  drink;  and  Elijah 
went  up  to  the  top  of  Carmel:  and  he  cast  himself  down  upon  the 
earth,  and  put  his  face  between  his  knees;  and  said  to  his  servant, 
VoL.  I,  J^ew  Series,  16 
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Go  up  now  and  look  toward  the  sea.— -And  he  went  up,  and  look¬ 
ed,  and  said,  There  is  nothing.— And  he  said,  Go  again  seven 
times: — and  it  came  to  pass  at  the  seventh  time,  that  he  said.  Be¬ 
hold,  there  ariseth  a  little  cloud  out  of  the  sea,  like  a  man’s  hand.” 

I  King^  xviir.  42—44.  While  the  conduct  of  this  prophet  holds 
out  an  example  worthy  of  our  imitation,  his  success  is  calculated 
to  encourage  us  to  persevere  in  the  same  duty. 

Let  us  notice  his  conduct,  Ahah  and  Elijah  had  separated;  but 
Ahab  went,  not  to  humble  himself  before  that  God  whom  he  had 
insulted;— not  to  reproach  Jccebcl  for  her  bad  counsel;— not  to  de- 
rise  means  whereby  he  might  honour  God,  and  bless  his  coun¬ 
try; — but  he  went  to  eat  and  to  drink;  to  console  his  beloved 
Jezebel  on  the  loss  of  her  priests  and  her  God ;  and  to  regale  him¬ 
self  in  the  prospect  of  approaching  plenty.  On  the  contrary,  Eli¬ 
jah  seeks  retirement.  After  the  psdnful,  but  honourable,  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  day,  he  climbs  the  mount  of  Carmel ;  there  to  ob- 
tain,  not  food  for  himself,  but  God’s  favour  to  Israel.  There  his 
faith  feeds  on  the  promise,  while  his  prayer  is  filled  with  ardent 
supplications  to  obtain  the  blessings  it  held  out.  In  the  evening, 
"his  God  had  answered  him  by  fire  from  Heaven ;— but  now  he 
pleads,  that  He  would  bless  Israel  with  abundance  of  rain. 

What  deep  humility  appeared  in  his  address!  “  He  cast  him¬ 
self  down  upon  the  earth.”  Behold  the  man  who,  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  evening,  stood  befoi*e  Israel,  honoured  and  obeyed  as  the  pro¬ 
phet  of  Jehovah,  now  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground, — rising 
gradually  on  his  knees!  but,  still  to  show  how  greatly  God  was  to 
be  feared,  even  by  a  proplret,  whui  he  approached  him,  he  bows 
down  bis  head  to  tlie  earth.  Prayer  is  indeed  the  proper  exercise 
of  the  heart.  In  it  the  soul  wrestles  with  God  for  a  blessing.  In 
vain  do  we  draw  near  him  with  our  lips,  if  the  heart  be  far  from 
him.  Though  bodily  exercise  can  profit  little,  yet,  even  that  should 
bear  some  correspondence  with  the  disposition  of  the  mind. 

Great  earnestness  was  also  manifest  ori  this  occasion.  His  heart 
was  fixed  and  fervent.  He  continued,  and  probably  long,  wrestling 
.  for  that  blessing  so  much  needed  by  Israel.  HisGod,and  his  servant 
(whom  some  suppose  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  Shunamite,  born 
in  answer  to  a  promise,  and  afterward^  restored  to  life  as  a  mira¬ 
cle  of  God’s  power)  were  the  only  witnesses  of  this  solemn  scene. 
Often  as  the  servant  had  looked  at  his  master,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  interrupted  him  in  his  devotion  but  once.  In  compliance 
with  the  prophet’s  order,  he  went  and  looked  toward  the  sea;  and, 
upon  his  return,  saying,  There  is  nothings  the  prophet  bade  him  go 
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yet  seven  times;'  that  Is^  though  he  was  to  repeat  his  visits  again 
i  and  again,  he  wished  not  to  be  interrupted  in  his  devotion,  till 
the  discovery  was  obtained.  Not  a  word,  nor  so  much  as  a 
whisper  was  to  be  heard!  it  was  the  inward  devotion  of  the 
heart ;<-*-4he  wrestling  of  the  mind earnest,  fervent,  inwrought 
prayer.  The  servant  went,  and  came.  Probably,  upon  every  re¬ 
peated  vi^  to  the  summit  the  mount,  as  well  as  upon  his  return 
to  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  master,  he  might  make  some 
stay;  yet  he  always  Ibund  his  master  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the 
same  position.  Still  he  continued  in  prayer.  Could  we  have  read  the 
language  of  his  heart,  when  there  was  not  a  word  on  his  tongue, 
it  would  have  been  to  the  following  effect  Lord,  as  I  was  yes¬ 
terday  called  to  be  an  advocate  for  thee,  I  now  appear  as  an  inter¬ 
cessor  for  Israel.  Follow  the  convictions  they  then  felt,  with  an 
eiiectual  impression  on  their  minds.  Forgive  the  iniquity  of  this 
people.  Do  not  abhor  them,  ibr  thy  name*s  sake.  Remember 
them  in  great  mercy;  and  break  not  thy  covenant  with  them.  I 
cannot  let  thee  go  till  thou  grant  a  blessed  rain,  to  render  a  barren 
land  fruitful;  and  to  convince  them  that  there  is  a  God  and  a 
pi*ophet  in  Israel.'* 

Confidence  gave  vigour  to  his  earnestness  in  this  prayer.  It 
was  the  prayer  of  faith ;  founded,  not  on  the  mighty  power  of  God, 
or  the  general  goodness  of  God,  but  on  his  gracious  promise.  Be¬ 
fore  the  least  exhalation  appeared  from  the  sea,  or  a  cloud  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  approach  of  a  shower;— while  the  heavens  were  as  a  heat¬ 
ed  furnace  above,  and  the  earth  like  fuel,  half  consumed  beneatli, 
Elijah  had  been  commissioned  to  assure  Ahab,  that  rain  was  com¬ 
ing  in  abundance.  The  prophet,  therefore,  might  be  certain  that 
the  promise  would  be  fulfilled ;— but,  to  let  us  see  that  whilp 
promises*  furnish  matter  for  prayer,  foith  is  the  hand  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  squeeze  the  blessings  of  divine  goodness  out  of  those 
promises.  Elijah,  by  prayer  and  supplication,  makes  known  his 
request*  to  God.  Instead  of  going,  like  Ahab,  to  eat  and  drink; 
or  retiring  to  Carmel,  there  to  sit  still  in  his  sloth; — instead  of, 
with  some,  saying,  “  If  it  is  to  be,  it  will  be; — my  prayers  will  nei¬ 
ther  frustrate  nor  forward  the  performance  of  the  promise,”— he 
pleaded  wkh  God  to  bestow  that  blessing  he  had  promised.  He 
betieved  that  be  should  have  the  blessing,  before  be  asked  it;  and, 
therefore,  he  would  give  God  no  rest  till  he  had  obtained  it. 

Pereeveronce  in  prayer  accompanied  lus  confidence.  Though 
God  seemed  to  tarry,  the  prophet  kept  waiting  for  him,  and  plead«- 
iBg  with  him.  His  servant  was -probably  more  iropatienti  while 
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running  backwards  and  forwards  so  fi'cqucntly  without  success. 

Six  times  had  fhe  young  man  gone  and  returned;  but  he  saw  no^ 
thing.  How  happy  would  he  be  on  the  seventh  to  break  the  si¬ 
lence,  saying,  “  I  see  a  cloud  like  a  man’s  hand,  rise  out  of  the 
sea!”  As  if  he  had  said,  “  Q,  my  father,  give  over  thy  pleading ! 
thou  hast  power  with  God,  and  hast  prevailed  I  Thy  prayer  is 
heard.  Yes;  I  have  seen,  as  it  were,  the  hand  of  God,  as  that  of 
a  man,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  to  subscribe  his  Amen  to  all  thy  peti¬ 
tions.  Only,  master,  rise, — ^behold,  and  acknowledge  it  thy¬ 
self!”  Thus, 

“  To  patient  faith  the  prize  is  sure.” 

Let  this  prophet’s  success  in  pleading,  encourage  God’s  child¬ 
ren  to  persevere  in  prayer.  The  servant  said,  “  Behold  there  ari- 
seth  a  little  cloud  out  of  the  sea,”  &c.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  we  behold  great  effects  arise  from  very  small  begin¬ 
nings.  Things,  which  at  first  appeared  almost  insignificant,  have 
enlarged  into  very  extensive  blessings.  This  cloud,  which  appear¬ 
ed  no  bigger  than  what  might  have  been  covered  'by  a  man’s 
hand,  kept  gradually  ascending,  and  extending  itself,  till  at  last  it 
covered  the  whole  sky.  Thus  also  hath  it  been  with  truth  in  the 
chureh,  with  grace  in  the  heart,  with  efforts  to  promote  the  in¬ 
terests  of  religion  in  particular  places,  and  with  the  diffusion  of 
happiness  in  the  world. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  divine  truth  in  the 
church,  we  behold  it  rising  like  a  man’s  hand  out  of  the  ocean  of 
human  misery,  in  the  first  promise  of  God  after  man’s  fall:  I 
will  put  enmity  between  the  serpent  and  the  woman,  and  between 
the  seed  of  this  and  of  that;  but  in  bruising  the  heel  of  the  one, 
the  head  of  the  other  shall  be  crushed.  Probably,  at  first,  this  pro¬ 
mise  would  appear  to  these  progenitors  of  mankind  dark,  obscure, 
and  insignificant.  But  it  has  proved  a  cloud  full  of  blessings, 
which  have  often  refreshed  and  made  glad  the  city  of  God.  Rising 
out  of  its  former  obscurity,  it  has  extended  itself  wider  and  wider, 
till  it  has  become  amplified  into  all  those  exceeding  great  and  pre-  ' 
cious  promises,  which  now  appear  yea  and  amen  in  Christ  Jesus. 
For  what  is  the  whole  Bible  but  the  first  promise  expanded,  il¬ 
lustrated,  and  applied?  It  was  no  less  than  Christ,  grace,  glory, 
and  immortality  in  the  promise. 

The  same  maf  be  said  of  grace  in  the  heart.  Like  this  cloud, 
or  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  to  which  it  is  compared  in  scrip¬ 
ture,  hardly  perceptible  at  first,  it  unites  with  the  soil,  swells,  ger- 
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minateS)  bursts  the  shell,  springs  up,  forms  itself  into  branches, 
and  extends  them  till  the  birds  come  and  lodge  under  its  shadow. 

•  While  the  mind  is  under  concern  and  conviction,  grace  remains 
hid  under  a  cloud  of  obscurity.  In  appearance  it  is  all  cloud;  but 
there  is  a  blessing  behind,  which,  like  a  hand,  brings  help,  and 
works  deliverance.  Thus,  that  work  of  grace,  which  commences 
in  conviction,  advances  to  a  serious  concern,' increases  with  hopes, 
which  are  often  beclouded  with  fears,  gradually  becomes  like  the 
shining  light,  or  like  this  extending  cloud,  issues  in  all  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  salvation.  Increasing  with  the  increase  of  God,  it  grows 
up  towards  a  perfect  man  in  Christ,  till  it  attain  to  the  mark  of  the 
stature  of  his  fulness.  Take  courage,  O  ye  timid  followers  of  the 
compassionate  Jesus,— He  that  hath  begun  his  good  work  in  you, 
will  preserve  and  perform  it,  till  he  has  perfected  that  which  con- 
cerneth  you. 

Efforts  to  firomote  the  interest  of  religion^  in  particular  places, 
like  this  little  cloud,  have  afterwards  been  greatly  extended.  A 
Cornelius  has  prayed  in  private;  or  two  or  three  who  feared  the 
Lord  have  conversed  together,  and  united  in  prayer,  for  the  dircc- 
‘  tion  and  blessing  of  God  upon  their  liberal  designs.  The  Lord 
has  hearkened,  heard,*  and  answered  the  prayers  which  his  Spirit 
indicted  in  their  hearts.  A  messenger  from  divine  mercy  has 
been  sent  amongst  them.  One,  like  the  Philippian  jailor,  has  heard 
and  trembled;  another,  like  Lydia,  found  her  heart  opened  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  word  preached;  a  third,  like  the  wandering  Onesimus, 
has  been  impressed  by  the  very  same  truth  upon  which  he  had 
formerly  turned  his  back.  The  prayers  of  a  pious  few  have  prov¬ 
ed  like  the  dew  from  Heaven,  to  water  the  seed  disseminated  by 
the  faithful  minister.  Others  were  inclined  to  hear,  and  made  to 
feel,  the  power  of  divine  truth.  A  church  was  formed^— the  con¬ 
gregation  increasedr— the  handful  of  com  was  greatly  multiplied, — 
the  little  one  became  a  thousand.  The  cry  then  was, — Lengthen 
the  cords,  and  strengthen  the  stakes. — Thus,  like  this  cloud,  they 
wem  collected  to  scatter  blessings  all  around.  Not  only  on  this  lit¬ 
tle  hill,  but  upon  individuals  and  families  around  them;  the  show¬ 
ers  have  come  down  in  their  season,  even  showers  of  blessings; 
while  fresh  converts  have  sprung  up  as  the  grass,  or  have  flour¬ 
ished  as  willows  by  the  water-courses. 

Like  this  cloud,  the  diffusion  of  happiness  in  the  world  has 
originated  from  very  small  beginnings.  Witness  the  first  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  gospel  in  Judea,  and  afterwards  Into  Britain; — and 
witness  societies,  which  have  been  formed  and  succeeded,  for  the 


spread  of  the  g05pely*«4he  promotien  of  rell^KMit  koewledge/^^or 
the  sending  of  Missionaries  to  the  Heathen :  others  Sot  distributtog 
Bibles  at  hmne  and  abroad;  and  who  can  teJl  but  the  humitiatkins 
and  prayers  of  the  righteous  may  be  productive  of  extensive  bles- 
ainga)  hastening  on  that  day,  when  all  the  kingdoma  of  the  earth 
shall  submit  themselves  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  world  be  filled 
with  his  glory.  Blessed  day!  when  peace  shall  look  doMm  lirom 
Heaven,  and  war  shall  no  longer  desolate  the  earth! 

While  that  cloud  of  gospel-grace,  which  originally  appeared  in 
Judea,  has  extended  itself  even  to  us,  let  us  severally  inquire  whe¬ 
ther,  as  individuals,  it  has  proved  to  our  souls  a  shower  of  mercy, 
which,  bringing  salvation,  maketh  barren  hearts  fruitful  ? 

Jjet  us  also  take  notice  of  the  canoexion  there  is  between  pray¬ 
er  and  provideace.-^Viewahis  in  the'  abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade; 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  gospel  in  particular  places;  and  in  the^ 
spread  of  it  in  the  world.  Though  the  Saviour  be  yet  clothed 
with  a  cloud,  soon  will  he  shine  forth,  as  the  sun  in  its  strength, 
and  then  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  see  and  rejoice  in  the  sal- 
vatioQ  of  our  God«  Agnus. 

— 

ON  THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE  BOPY  ATTHE  RESURRECTION. 

The  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  sludl  be  raised  incor¬ 
ruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed.”  To  this  change  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  Ibr  the  thoughts  of  the  believer  too  frequently  to  advert.  In 
|>roportiDn  to  the  attention  we  give  U>e  subject,  will  our  minds  be 
atruck  with  a  view  of  its  grandeur  and  importance.  Desirous  of 
becoming  increasingly  acquainted  with  every  doctrine  of  divine 
truth;  of  obtaining  more  expanded,  more  distinct  views  of  what  we 
iieel  and  acknowledge  to  be  of  siiprenve  Importance,  we  rejoice 
thi^  we  have  the  Scriptures  to  guide  us  in  all  our  in<|uiries,  which 
never  fail  to  give  to  the  humble  and  enquiring  mind  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  it  can  desire,— -all  that  is  ncxessary  for  spiritual  iiiq>rover 
meat  and  education. 

The  gospel  of  Christ  opens  a  new  w'oridf-4t  draws  aside  the 
curtain  of  futurity,  and  we  are  struck  wltii  a  disclosure  of  the  great 
realities  of  the  other  world.  Life  and  immoitalky  are  brought  to 
light  by  the  gospel.  The  resurrection  of  the  <lcad,  independent  of 
the  wonderlul  circumstances  with  wliich  it  is  connected,  is  an  event 
wonderfully  strange: — ^the  bare  idea  is  enough  to  overwhelm  the 
human  mind.  But  what  are  those  circumstances  connected  with 
it  ?  Behold,  He  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  whose  voice 


awake  the  sleepm^  dead,  and  raise  them  from  thenr  beds  of 
death,  inf  which  far  ages  thef  have  rested^— He  will  effect  a 
change  in  their  bodies,  gh>rk>us  beyond  all  description,  beyond  the 
utmost  stretch  of  ceneeptiow.  Not  bf  any  long-laboured  process, 
but  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye! 

Does  the  Christian  ask,  What,  then,  shall  our  bodies  be  like? 
Paul  answers  the  question,  Phil.  iii.  3  T.  Who  shall  change  these 
vile  bodies^  and  make  them  like  unto  Ms  ovm  ghriotu  »Lihe 

unto  hts  own  glorkms  body !  What  Christian  oasi  read  these  words 
without  being  filled  with  surprize  and  adnvfring  g^rstitude !  If  wc 
turn  to  the  account  given  us  of  our  Lord*s  transfiguration,  Matt, 
xvii.  we  shall  find  oui*selves  not  left  to  uncertain  conjecture,  as  to 
his  glorious  bodyr— what  now  it  is,  and  what. our  bodies  hereafter 
shall  be.  Is  it  not  probable,  that  the  transfiguration  was  designed, 
at  least  in  part,  to  give  a  representation  of  Jesus  in  his  glorified 
state  ?  His  face  did  shine  as  the,  sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white  as 
tke  light.  Now,  it  is  asserted  by  the  apostle,  that  the  bodies  of 
the  saints  shall  be  made  like  unto  his :  and  is  it  possible  that  these 
bodies  of  our  humiliation  should  become  so  glorious?  Let  the 
voice  of  rejoicing  heard  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  righteous,— 
for  it  shall  be  so,  our  God  hath  spoken  it.  Now,  indeed,  we  are 
reminded,  by  every  circumstance  connected  with  our  present 
state  of  existence,  that  these  bodies  which  we  inhabit  are  vrle  bo¬ 
dies,  in  a  lamentable  state  of  degradation.  How  frequently  is  the 
body  the  subject  of  long  and  wasting  disease, — of  excruciating 
pains !  How  often  does  it  prove  a  clog  to  the  soul,  damping  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  its  devotions,  retarding  its  progress,  and  checking  hs  flight 
toward  heaven !  how  much  is  it  the  seat  of  vile  passions  and  unhal¬ 
lowed  propensities !  often  sadly  deformed,  easily  shattered  and  broken 
dowTi,  carrying  along  with  it  principles  of  dissolution  which  bring 
it  to  dishonourable  corruption  in  the  grave, — there  to  be  insulted, 
as  it  were,  by  the  meanest  reptiles  that  crawl  I — IWd  our  prospect 
here  terminate,  nothing  could  be  more  gloomy  I  but  we  look  for¬ 
ward  : — these  bodies  shall  be  changed, — these  bodies,  which  am 
has  robbed  of  all  honour,  and  clothed  with  every  badge  of  dis¬ 
grace, — these  bodies  shall  be  made  like  unto  Christ’s  glorious 
body. 

Struck  with  a  view  of  the  greatness  of  the  change,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  stand  in  the  way,  perhaps  the  Christian  is  ready  to 
ask,— How  can  it  be  accomplished?  State  your  difficulties,  and  let 
us  see  if  they  will  not  all  vanish  before  what  the  scriptures  say  up¬ 
on  this  point.  The  dismemberment  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
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bodyy  its  particles,  it  may  be,  are  dispersed  into  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Intermixed  with,  and  forming  a  part  of  other  bodies, 
how  is  it  possible  for  all  the  particles  that  belong  to  that  body,  to 
be  collected  and  united?  Do  you  believe,' tbat  with  God  all  things 
are  possible? — Then  recollect,  that  what  is  impossible  with  men, 
is  not  so  with  him.  And  if  he  was  able  at  first,  from  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  to  form  bodies  so  strangely,  so  wonderfully,  so  exquisitely 
constructed,  as  ours  are,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  collecting  and 
uniting  their  component  parts  in  that  day  of  which  we  speak.  But, 
it  may  be  added,  the  body,  while  in  the  grave,  seems  under  the  to¬ 
tal  dominion  of  death,  and  is  in  that  state  which  bears  evident 
marks  of  being  a  state  of  punishment;  for,  by  sin,  death  entered 
into  the  world.  How  then  shall  it  be  delivered?  This  difficulty 
disappears,  when  the  obedience  and  death  of  Jesus,  with  his  glori¬ 
ous  resurrection,  as  the  surety  and  representative  of  his  people, 
is  taken  into  consideration.  He  rose  as  the  first  fruits:  Death  could 
not  detain  our  glorious  Head  within  his  dominions,  nor  shall  he 
be  able  to  hold  in  subjection,  beyond  the  apix>inted  moment,  one 
of  his  members.  They  are  already  risen  representatively;— 

And  as  the  Lord  our  Saviour  rose. 

So  all  his  followers  roust. 

Is  it  still  stated,  as  a  difficulty,  that  the  change  is  so  extraordi¬ 
narily  great,  as  almost  to  stagger  belief?  Yes;  it  is  indeed  great, 
and  greater  still  than  we  can  even  imagine.  If  the  scriptures 
did  not  present  us  with  an  agent  who,  we  are  convinced,  is 
more  than  adequate  to  the  production  of  this  change,  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  it  might  be  disputed.  But  there  can'  be  no  dis¬ 
pute;  and  every  difficulty  ought  to  be  obviated,  on  hearing  an 
apostle  use  this  language,  when  speaking  on  this  sublime  and 
deeply  interesting  subject, — “  According  to  the  working,  where¬ 
by  he  is  able,  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself.”  More 
than  this,  the  believer  cannot  desire.  This  answers  eveiy 
question,  and  fully  satisfies  his  mind.  Our  Jesus  is  almighty. 
What  enemy  is  he  unable  to  subdue  ?  already  he  has  brubed  Sa¬ 
tan’s  head;  already  he  has  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  death, 
and,  ere  long,  he  will  be  its  final  destruction.  Shouts  of  victory 
shall  issue  from  the  lips  of  millions  upon  millions  1  The  saints 
shall  rise  and  shine; — shine  with  a  lustre  beyond  the  splendour  of 
the  sun’s  meridian  blaze,  and  shall  have  dominion!  Let  the  poor 
body,  then,  be  sown  in  corruption,  it  shall  be  raised  in  mcorrufi^ 
tion;  sown  in  dishonour,  it  shall  be  raised  in  ^iory;  sown  in  weak- 
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ness,  it  shall  be  raised  in  fiower;  sown  a  natural  body,  it  shall  be 
raised  a  sfiiritual  body.  Such  shall  these  bodies  of  our  humilia¬ 
tion  then  be, — incorruptible,  glorious,  powerful,  and  spiritual  bo¬ 
dies! 

The  subject  will  produce  a  train  of  important  thoughts  in  the 
believing  mind :  nor  will  he  fail  practically  to  improve  it :  he  will 
feel  the  subject  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  increasing  purity  of 
heart,  for  he  that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  purifieth  himself;  he  will 
seek,  under  the  influences  of  almighty  grace,  to  become  increas¬ 
ingly  holy.  Under  all  his  pains,  afflictions,  weaknesses,  and 
temptations,  he  will  draw  strong  consolation  from  a  prospect  of 
this  glorious  transformation,  when  he  shall  be  invaded  by  Spains, 
afflictions,  and  temptations  no  more  !  when  he  shall  be  what  he 
could  wish,  and  have  what  he  could  wish,  be  like,  and  be  with  him 
for  ever.  By  dwelling  much  upon  the  subject,  he  will  6nd  it  also 
to  operate  in  disarming  death  of  many  of  his  terrors,  and  fortify¬ 
ing  his  mind  agtunst  its  approach. 

“  Break  sacred  morning  through  the  skies. 

Bring  that  delightful,  dreadful  day;  ,  ' 

Cut  short  the  hours,  dear  Lord,  and  come. 

Thy  lingering  wheels,  how  long  they  stay!” 

W.  F. 

A  CONUNDRUM. 

That  every  species  of  writing  may  do  good,  and  that  a 
strong  impression  of  a  moral  or  religious  sentiment  on  the  mind 
of  youth  may  be  as  lasting  as  life,  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  the 
following  fact. 

A  gentleman  now  in  Philadelphia,  advanced  in  age,  and  who 
has  been  much  in  what  is  called  the  worlds  relates  of  himself,  that 
at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  years,  he  went  for  the  first  time  to 
London— Hearing  a  person  crying  Conundrums  through  the 
streets,  and  never  having  heard  the  word  before,  he  supposed  that 
Conundimms  were  something  good  .to  eat.  He  accordingly  stop¬ 
ped  the  ^rier  and  asked  for  a  Conundrum  ;  when,  to  his  great  sur- 
.  prize  and  disappointment,  a  little  book  was  offered  hint.  Asham¬ 
ed  of  his  ignorance  and  error,  which  he  wished  to  conceal,  Ke 
bought  the  book  and  hastened  off  as  fast  as  possible.  As  soon  as 
he  got  to  his  lodgings,  he  was  curious  to  learn  what  a  Conundrum 
meant.  He  opened  his  book,  and  found  that  Conundrum  First  was 
as  follows, — “  Why  is  profane  swearing  like  a  ragged  coat?  An¬ 
swer,  Because  it  is  a  bad  habit.*’  •  This  made  such  an  impression 
VoL.  I.  Alfw  Series,  17 
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CHI  his  mind)  that  amidst  all  the  temptations  to  which  he  has  been 
exposed,  h^  affirms  that  he  has  never  sworn  profanely  from  that 
day  to  the  present.  May  the  reading  of  this  anecdote  prevent  or 
correct  “  a  bad  habit”  in  others. 

V  ANECDOTE  OF  MONSTROUS  INORATITUDE. 

The  celebrated  (Commentator  on  the  five  Books  of  Moses,  Mr. 
Henry  Ainsworth,  when  an  exile  at  Amsterdam  in  consequence 
of  the  intolerance  exercised  in  England  against  the  Noh-confbr- 
mists,  found  one  day  in  the  street  a  very  valuable  diamond.  He 
advertised  k,  and  a  Jew,  who  was  the  owner  came  to  demand  it, 
offering  Mr.  A.  at  the  same  time  any  recompense  he  might  desire. 

Mr.  A.  though  poor  absolutely  rejected  all  compensation,  cm 
condition  he  would  prcxure  him  an  interview  with  M>me  of  the 
"  Rabbb,  with  whom  he  wished  to  converse  on  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  which  relate  to  the  Messiah.  This  the  Jew 
promised,  but  not  having  influence  suflicient  to  accomplish  his 
promise,  it  is  believed  that  through  vexation,  shame,  or  from 
other  motives,  he  poisoned  Mr.  Ainsworth. 

The  Rev.  H.  Tanner  in  his  memoirs,  just  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawker,  records  the  following  anecdote. 

“  I  was  working  when  young  in  the  service  of  my  master  on 
board  a  ship  near  the  New  Quay  at  Plymouth,  when  intelligence 
was  brought  me  that  a  minister,  of  the  name  of  Whitfield,  was  go¬ 
ing  to  preach  at  Teat’s  Hill  opposite  where  we  were  at  work. 
Soon  after  we  heard  his  voice :  concluding  th*e  man  was  mad,  we 
all  resolved  to  go  over  and  knock  him  off  the  place  on  which  he 
stood.  Six  of  us  joined  in  this  resolution. 

« I‘  cannot  proceed  in  the  relation  without  stopping  to  admire 
and  adore,  in  this  instance,  the  distinguishing  riches  of  grace ;  for 
one  of  my  six  companions,  noj  a  great  while  after,  died  by  the 
hands  of  justice  shamefully  at  Tyburn. 

“  Away  we  ran,  as  if  goings  to  take  a  rich  prize.  As  soon  as 
we  had  passed  the  French  prison,  dear  Mr.  Whitfield  opened  to 
our  view ,  extending  his  arms,  and  calling  with  his  voice  poor  sin¬ 
ners  to  Jesus  Christ.  1  was  struck  and  could  not  go  a  step  ftir- 
ther.  Every  sentence  was  delivered  in  such  a  divine,  pathetic, 
and  energetic  strain,  as  seemed  to  me  enough  to  raise  the  dead. 

“  As  on  the  close  of  the  sermon,  notice  was  given  that  he 
woidd  preach  again  the  following  evening,  I  not  only  resolved  to 
be  present,  but  the  time  seemed  long  till  the  evening  arrived. 


On  its  approach,  no  sooner  had  the  clock  struck  six  than  I  threw 
down  my  tools  and  ran  so  earnestly  that  my  feet  scarcely  seemed 
to  touch  the  ground.  1  arrived  at  the  blessed  spot  ten  minutes 
before  Mr.  W,  came.  I  got  near  the  table  on  which  he  was  to 
stand,  and  would  have  knocked  any  roan  down,  who  had  dared 
to  molest  him. 

“  When  he  had  arrived,  given  out  a  hymn  and  offered  up 
prayer  for  a  blessing  on  his  labours,  in  which  he  prayed  as  if  he 
would  engage  heaven  on  his  side  and  pull  down  showers  of  grace 
upon  the  people,  I  thought  I  beheld  heaven  in  his  very  looks. 
My  heart  was  melted  at  once.  His  subject  was  Jesus’s  mercy  to 
Jerusalem  'Sinners,  from  Luke  xxiv.  47.  <  Beginning  at  Jeru¬ 
salem.’ 

Towards  the  close  of  his  powerful  discourse,  on  a  sudden 
turning  himself  towards  me,  as  if  designed  (and  1  do  believe  from 
my  heart  that  the  Lord  designed  it  for  me)  he  looked  me  full  in  n 
the  face  and  cried  out  *  sinner  thou  art  the  man  that  crucified  the 
son  of  God.’  Then  I  felt  the  word  quick  and  powerful,  my  heart 
bursting,  and  my  eyes  gushing  with  tears.” 

CRITICISM. 

Maimonides  says  that  the  Great  Sanhedrim  were  accustomed 
sit  in  a  chamber  in  the  temple,  to  examine  and  judge  of  the 
priests,  relative  both  to  genealogy  and  blemish.  The  candidate 
for  the  office  who  might  be  disapproved  was*  clothed  in  black  and 
dismissed  from  the  court  of  the  priests  in  the  temple ;  but  if 
found  to  possess  the  t'equisite  qualificadon,  he  was  clothed  in 
white  and  went  in  to  minister  with  his  brethren.  This  process  il¬ 
lustrates  the  words  of  Christ  in  Rev.  iii.  4.  “  They  shall  walk 

WITH  ME  IN  WHITE  ;  FOR  THEY  ARE  WORTHY. 

Aineworth*8  Preface  to  the  Pentateuch, 

THE  PROFESSOR  AND  THE  POSSESSOR. 

An  excellent  old  divine  runs  a  parallel  between  the  Professor 
and  the  Possessor  thus— 

They  both  draw  the  sword,  but  with  this  difference. 

The  Professor  goes  on,  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  scabbard 
in  the  other,  ready  to  sheath  it  on  any  occasion,  but. 

The  Possessor  draws  his  sword  and  throws  away  his  scabbard: 
his  motto  is 

“  Fight,  or  die !” 
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RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

,  PERSECUTIONS  IN  CHINA. 

V 

The  following  curious  and  very  interesting  paper,  translated  by , 
a  literary  gentleman  at  Canton,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  a 
friend  in  India:  Ev,  Mag. 

Imperial  Edict  of  the  Emperor  of  Chinay  \Oth  year  of  Kia  Kingy 

A.  D.  1805. 

“The  Supreme  Criminal  Court  has  reported  to  us  the  trial, 
investigation,  and  sentence  of  that  tribunal  against  Chin-yo-vang, 
a  native  of  the  province  of  Canton,  who  had  been  discovered  to 
have  received  privately  a  map  and  sundry  letters  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Te-ticn-tse  (Father  Odeadato,  a  Catholic  missionary  at  Pe¬ 
kin):  and  also  regarding  several  other^ersons  who  had  been  found 
guilty  of  teaching  and  propagating  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

“  The  Europeans  who  adhere  to  the  Christian  faith,  act  con¬ 
formably  to  the  customs  established  in  those  countries,  and  are  not 
prohibited  from  doing  so  by  our  laws.  Their  establishments  at 
Pekin  were  originally  founded  with  the  auspicious  view  of  adopt¬ 
ing  the  western  method  in  our  astronomical  calculations;  and  Eu¬ 
ropeans  of  every  nation,  who  have  be«n  desirous  of  studying  and 
practising  the  same  at  this  court,  have  readily  been  permitted  to  • 
come  and  reside  upon  the  above  establishments;  but  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  they  were  restricted  from  maintaining  intercourse  with, 
and  exciting  troubles  among,  our  subjects. 

“Nevertheless,  Te-tien-tse  has  had  the  audacity  secretly  to 
propagate  and  teach  his  doctrines  to  tlie  various  persons  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  Report;  and  he  has  not  only  worked  into  the  minds  of 
the  simple  peasantry  and  women,  but  even  many  of  our  Tartar 
subjects  have  been  persuaded  to  believe  and  conform  to  his  reli¬ 
gion;  and  it  appears  that  no  less  than  thirty-one  books  upon  the 
European  religion  have  been  printed  by  his  order  in  the  Chinese 
character. 

“  Unless  we  act  with  severity  and  decision  on  this  occasion, 
how  are  these  perverse  doctrines  to  be  suppressed? — and  how 
shall  we  stop  their  insinuating  progress? 

“  The  books  of  the  Christian  religion  must  originally  have  been 
written  in  the  European  languages;  and  in  that  state  were  incapa¬ 
ble  of  influencing  the  minds  of  our  subjects,  or  of  propagating  the 
doctrine  in  this  country;  but  the  books  lately  discovered  are  all  of 
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them  printed  in  the  Chinese  character.  With  what  view,  it  is 
needless  to  inquire;  for  it  is  sufficient,  that  in  this  country  such 
means ‘must  not  be  employed  to  seduce  our  simple  peasantry  to  the 
knowledge  and  belief  of  those  tenets ;  and  much  less  can  it  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  operate  thus  on  the  minds  of  our  Tartar  subjects,  as  the 
most  serious  effects  are  to  be  apprehended  from  it  on  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people. 

“  With  respect  to  Chin-yo-vang,  who  had  taken  charge  of  the 
letters;  Chui-ping-te,  a  private  of  infantry  under  the  Chinese  ban¬ 
ner,  who  was  discovered  teaching  the  doctrine  in  a  church ;  Lien- 
chao-tung,  Siao-ching-ting,  Chu-chang-tay,  and  the  private  soldier 
Vang-meu-te,  who  severally  attended  the  congregations  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  as  they  have  been  respectively  convicted  of  conveying  let-* 
ters,  or  employing  other  means  for  extending  their  sect  and  doc¬ 
trine,  it  is  our  pleasure  to  confirm  the  sentence  of  the  court;  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  they  shall  severally  be  sent  into  banishment  at 
Elu,  in  Tartary,  and  become  slaves  among  the  Eleuths;  and  plu¬ 
vious  to  their  departure,  shall  wear  each  of  them  the  heavy  can- 
guc  for  three  months,  that  their  chastisement  may  be  corrective 
and  exemplary. 

“  The  conduct  of  the  female  peasant  Chin-yan-shy,  who  un¬ 
dertook  to  superintend  a  congregation  of  her  o>vn  sex,  is  still 
more  odious.  She  therefore,  shall  also  be  banished  to  Elu,  and 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  slave  at  the  military  station,  instead 
of  being  indulged  with  the  female  privilege  of  redeeming  the  pu¬ 
nishment  by  fine. 

“The  peasant  Kun-han,  who  was  employec^in  distributing  let¬ 
ters  for  the  congregation,  and  in  persuading  others  to  assist  in 
their  ministry, — and  likewise  the  soldier  Tung-hing-shem,  who 
contumaciously  resisted  the  repeated  exhortations  made  to  him 
to  renounce  his  errors,  shall  respectively  wear  the  common  can- 
guc  for  three  months;  and  i^ter  the  expiration  of  that  term,  un¬ 
dergo  banishment  to  Elu,  and  become  slaves  among  the  Eleuths. 

“  The  soldiers  Cheu-ping-te,Van-meu-te,  and  Tung-hen-shen, 
who  have  gone  astray,  and  willingly  become  proselytes  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  doctrine,  are  really  unworthy  to  be  considered  as  men;  and 
their  names  shall  be  erased  from  the  lists  of  those  serving  under 
our  bannei*s.  The  countrymen,  Van-shy-ning,  Ku-tien-fo,  Yu-se- 
king,  and  V'u-si-man;  and  the  soldiers  serving  in  the  Chinese  in¬ 
fantry,  Tung-ming,  Tung-se,  and  Chu-yung-tung,  have  each  of 
them  repented  and  renounced  their  errors,  and  may  therefore  be 
released  from  confinement:  but  as  the  fear  of  punishment  may 
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have  had  more  efifect  in  producing  their  recantation  than' any  sin¬ 
cere  disposition  to  reform,  it  is  necessary  that  the  magistrates  and 
military  ofiieers,  in  whose  jurisdiction  they  may  be,  should  keep 
strict  watch  over  them ;  and  inflict  a  punishment  doubly  severe 
if  they  should  relapse  into  their  former  errors. 

“Te-tien-tse,  who  is  an  European,  entertained  in  our  service 
at  court,  haying  so  far  forgot  his  duty,  and  disobeyed  the  laws,  as 
to  print  books  and  otherwise  contrive  to  disseminate  his  doctrines, 
is  guilty  of  a  very  odious  offence.  The  alternative  proposed  by 
the  court  of  dismissing  him  to  his  native  country,  or  of  remanding 
him  from  the  prison  to  his  station  at  Pekin,  is  very  inadequate  to 
his  crime.  We  therefore  direct  that  the  Supreme  Military  Court 
do  appoint  an  officer  to  take  charge  of  the  said  Te-tien-tsc,  and 
conduct  him  to  Ge-hoj  in  Tartary,  where  it  is  our  pleasure  he 
should  remain,  a  prisoner  in  the  guard-house  of  the  Eleuths;  and 
be  subject  to  the  superintendance  and  visitation  of  the  noble  ma¬ 
gistrate  Kingki,  who  must  carefully  prevent  him  from  having  any 
correspondence  or  communication  with  the  Tartars  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

“  The  noble  officer  Chang-fae,  who  has  hitherto  superintend¬ 
ed  the  European  establishments,  having  been  ignorant  of  what 
was  going  forward  in  his  department,  and  having  made  no  inves¬ 
tigation  or  inquiries  during  the  time  that  Te-tien-tse  was  writing 
letters,  printing  books,  and  spreading  his  religion,  has  proved  him¬ 
self  insufficient  and  unworthy  of  his  station ;  wherefore  we  direct 
the  interior  Council  of  State  to  take  cognizance  of’ his  misconduct. 

<<  In  like  manper,  it  is  our  desire  that  the  Council  of  State 
fake  cognizance  of  the  neglect  and  inattention  ascribable  to  the 
Military  Commanders  who  suffered  the  soldiers  under  their  or¬ 
der  to  be  corrupted  with  these  foreign  doctrines;  and  then  report 
to  us  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  in  order  that  we  may  refer 
the  adjudication  of  punishment  to  the  proper  court, 

^  The  Council  of  State  shall  moreover,  in  concurrence  with 
the  Supreme  Criminal  Court,  appoint  certain  officers  to  examine 
all  the  books  of  the  Christian  doctrine  which  have  been  discover¬ 
ed;  after  which  they  shall,  without  exception,  be  committed  to  the 
flames,  together  with  the  printing-blocks  from  which  the  impres¬ 
sions  were  taken. 

«  The  Governor  and  other  Magistrates  of  Pekin,  and  the 
commanders  of  troops  stationed  at  the  capital,  shall  strictly  attend 
to  the  subject  of  these  instructions;  and  severally  address  edicts 
to  the  soldiers  and  people  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  declar- 


mg  thtit  ail  persons  henceforth,  irequentlng  the  Europeans,  in  or« 
der  to  learn  their  doctrines,  will  be  punished  with  the  utmost  ri¬ 
gour  of  the  iaw,  without  exception  or  abatement,  for  having  acted 
in  defiance  of  the  present  prohibition.  As  for  the  rest,  we  confirm 
the  sentence  of  the  court  Khin-tsc.” 

« 

We  have  just  received  from  England  the  report  of  tlie  directors 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  the  thirteenth  general 
meeting;  and  the  tliird  report  of  the  British  and  Fore  gn  Bible 
Society.  We  shall  gratify  our  readers,  as;speedily  as  possible, 
with  the  whole  of  these  very  interesting,  publications.  Of  the 
first  report  we  insert  as  much  as  our  limits  will  permit  in  the 
^  present  number. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  TO  THE  THIRTEENTH  GENERAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY;  MAY  14,  1807. 

The  revelation  of  the  gospel  to  mankind,  appears  to  be  a 
blessing  intended  fi>r  universal  promulgation.  Our  glorious  Sa¬ 
viour  authorised  his  first  disciples,  and  their  successors,  to  teach 
all  nations,’ ~to  ^  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.”  At  first, 
this  was  effected  by  means  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary;  .the 
latter  have  long  since  been  withdrawn;  but  the  duty  of  promul¬ 
gating  the  gospel  remains  the  same,  and  is  to  be  effected  by  the 
'  use  of  those  means  with  which  the  church  of  Christ  is  still  fa- 
**  voui^.  Miraculous  interpositions  are  not  to  be  expected;  but 
we  have  intercourse  with  the  nations  by  means  of  navigation  and 
commerce ;  we  have  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  our  hands,  which  we 
can  translate  into  various  languages;  we  have  men  inspired  with 
the  love  of  God  and  their  fellow  creatures;  and  we  have  had,  for 
nearly  twelve  years,  a  numerous  body  of  Christians,  united  in 
“  The  Missionary  Society,”  whose  sole  aim,  whose  ardent  and 
unremitted  endeavour  it  has  Wen,  to  convey  to  distant  nations  the 
pure  gospel  of  Jesus  Christy  To  find  out  messengers  duly  quali¬ 
fied  to  evangelize  the  heathen;  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
*  most  promising  places;  to  convey  them  to  their  appointed  sta¬ 
tions  ;  to  facilitate  their  introduction  to  the  people ;  and  \o  suppott 
them,  until  Providence  may  furnish  them  with  needful  supplies 
where  they  labour,  are  the  grand  and  important  objects  to  which 
this  Society  have  constantly  directed  their  attention. 

In  the  execution  of  their  plans,  the  Society  have  annually  ho¬ 
noured  some  of  their  brethren  with  their  confidence;  whose  duty 
it  is,  at  the  close  of  their  labours,  to  render  to  their  constituents  a 
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full  and  Euthful  report  of  their  proceedings.  Rejoicing  in  the  re* 
turn  of  this  season,  which  renews  their  delightful  u:||i|^rcour8e  with 
their  Christian  brethren,  and  which  tends  mutually  to  reanimate 
the  flame  of  holy  zeal,  the  directors  for  the  past  year  now  pi'oceed 
to  deudl  the  result  of  their  consultations,  the  substance  of  their 
correspondence  with  the  missionaries  abroad,  and  the  present 
condition  of  each  of  the  stations  which  they  occupy. 

It  is  natural,  as  it  has  been  customary,  to  begin  with 
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OTAHEITE. 

The  state  of  the  mission  at  Otaheite  appears,  from  the  last  ac¬ 
counts  I'eceived  from  the  labourers  there,  dated  July  29,  1 805,  to 
be  much  the  same  as  was  formerly  reported.  Unfortunately,  the 
missionaries  had  not  been  able  to  receive  letters  or  supplies  from 
England ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  felt  disappointed  and  dis¬ 
couraged  ;  but  we  trust  that,  long  ere  this,  that  difliculty  has  been 
removed.  It  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  directors,  to  procure  a  small  vessel  at  Port  Jackson, 
for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  from  thence  the  articles  sent  out 
for  the  missionaries,  and  which,  for  want  of  suitable  means  of  con¬ 
veyance,  had  long  been  detained  there.  Instructions  to  that  eflect 
were  sent  to  New  South  Wales;  and  we  are  happy  to  learn,  by  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden,  our  faithful  friend,  and  the 
chaplain  of  the  colony,  dated  Aug.  26,  1806,  that  he  had  at  length 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  vessel  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the 
goods  were  shipping  for  Otaheite  on  the  very  day  he  wrote.  We 
sincerely  hope,  therefore,  that  the  wants  of  the  brethren  on  the 
island  are  now  amply  supplied;  and  that  they  will  receive  from 
our  communications  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  our  regard  to 
their  comfort  and  success.* 

In  the  letter  from  the  missionaries,  just  mentioned,  they  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  political  state  of  the  island  remained  the  same  as 
before.  Otoo  maintsuned  his  authority  unmolested,  ever  since  the 
death  of  his  father  Pomarre,  and  continued  to  aflbrd  the  brethren 
his  favour  and  protection.  He  had  also  discovered  a  partiality  for 
the  English  language,  which  betook  some  pains  to  acquire;  and 
had  made  such  a  proficiency  in  writing,  that  he  sent  a  short  but 
friendly  letter  to  the  directors,  written  by  his  own  hand.  It  de- 

*  This  will  fully  refute  the  assertion  of  some  writers,  particularly  of 
a  respectable  gentleman  in  Scotland,  in  his  Prize  Essay,  who  says  that 
this  mission  has  not  only  failed  in  its  object,  but  that  **  it  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  its  projectors.” 
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serves  notice^sO)  that  when  Mr.  Jefferson)  one  of  the  missioilar 
rieS)  expressra  a  desire  to  retire  from  th^  island  on  account  of  his 
health,  and  was  expected  to  leave  it,  Otoo  and  his  family  disca- 
vered  much  concern,  and  earnestly  requested  that  more  missiona¬ 
ries,  men,  women,  and  children,  might  be  sent  from  England  to  , 
settle  in  their  country. 

The  general  journal  of  the  brethren,  which  the  directors  have 
received,  commencing  Dec.  12,  1804,  and  concluding  July  30, 
1805,  together  with  separate  journals  of  tours  made  by  the  bre¬ 
thren  Bicknel  and  Henry,  Elder  and  Wilson,  to  preach  the  gos¬ 
pel  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  evinces,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  the  faithfulness  and  assiduity  of  the  missionaries,  labour¬ 
ing  amidst  the  most  discouraging  circumstances;  and  persever¬ 
ing  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  pro¬ 
phets,  “  whether  men’  would  hear  or  forbear.*'  Referring  to  their 
journal,  Mr.  Eyre,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  observes, 

‘‘  are  sorry  to  say  that  you  will  meet  with  nothing  in  it  respecting 
thoi grand  object  of  our  mission  more  encouraging  than  what  we 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  communicate.  Instructions  continue 
« to  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  in  the  things  of  Gody 
“but,  apparently,  none  are  savingly  proBted  by  them;  so  that,  as 
“  we  at  first  found  them,  they  seem  to  remain — gross  idolaters— 
enemies  to  God  by  wicked  works— without  God,  without  Christ, 
“and  without  hope:  yet  it  must  be  confesaed^  that  very  many  of  them 
“  have  obtained  a  very  considerable^  though^  as  yety  unaanctijiedy 
“  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity^ 

From  this  observation,  connected  with  that  which  our  judi¬ 
cious  friend  Mr.  Marsden  made,  when  he  conversed  with  some 
of  the  natives  who  occasionally  visited  New  South  Wales,  and 
which  was  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report,  we  cannot  but 
think  a  pleasing  ray  of  light  penetrates  the  gloom  which  has  long 
covered  Otaheite.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  when  a*  number  of 
poor  heathens,  bom  and  educated  in  total  ignorance  of  God  and 
of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  “  obtain  a  considerable  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,”  the  seed  of  life  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  already  sown,  and  a  just  expectation  indulged,  that  the 
harvest  will  one  day  bless  the  eyes  of  the  labourei's  and  of  the  so¬ 
ciety. 

Mr.  Marsden’s  observation  derives  additional  confirmation 
from  another  circumstance.  In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  two 
young  men,  one  a  native  of  Owhyhee,  and  the  other  a  native  of 
Qtaheite,  were  brought  to  England  by  the  captain  of  a  ship,  for 
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the  purpose  of  assisting  to  navigate  it,  but  who  were^  soon  after 
their  arrival,  totally  deserted  by  the  captain  and  ^ners  of  the 
vessel.  By  the  humane  interference  of  sir  Joseph  Banks,  they 

I  '  • 

were  rescued  from  destruction,  and  recommended  to  the  care  of 
the  directors,  who  instantly  took  them  under  their  protectipn.  By 
such  conversation  as  various  persons  were  enabled  to  hold  with 
them,  it  was  plainly  perceived  that  the  native  of  Otaheite,  who  well 
knew  the  missionaries  there,  and  had 'worked  for  them  as  a  labour* 
er,  had  received  some  knowledge  of  the  great  subjects  of  revela¬ 
tion,  and  expressed,  in  a  forcible  manner,  what  we  doubt  not  is  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  inhabitants — that  they  were  very  good, 
men — men  of  God.”  The  directors  finding  that  the  climate  of  this 
country  disagreed  with  them,  and  that  their  continuance  here  would 
probably  be  fatal  to  them,  applied  to  government  for  a  free  passage 
for  them  to  New  South  Wales,  which  was  immediately  granted, 
and  with  those  polite  marks  of  attention  and  respect  to  the  society, 
which  have  ever  distinguished  their  conduct,  when  the  directors 
have  had  occasion  to  solicit  their  favours. 

P.  S.  A  letter  is  just  received  from  his  excellency  Governor 
King,  to  Dr.  Haweis,  dated  Sydney^  Nov.  8.  1806,  including  a 
communication  from  the  missionaries  to  him,  dated  March  8, 
1806,  at  which  time  they  were  in  health  and  safety The  king’s 
treatment  of  us,”  they  say,  “  is  civil  and  kind ;  and  though  there 
is  no  present  appearance  of  his,  or  his  subjects,  embracing  Chris¬ 
tianity,  yet  we  are  permitted,  without  restraint,  to  endeavour  to 
plant  the  gospel  among  them.” 

His  excellency,  anxious  to  communicate  this  information,  was' 
pleased  to  forward  it  by  the  Alexander,  capt.  Brooks,  expecting  it 
would  reach  England  sooner  than  the  Buffalo,  in  which  he  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Marsden  are  returning  to  Europe.  His  excellency  also 
kindly  adds,  that  he  had  put  his  successor,  governor  Bligh,  in  pos¬ 
session  of  every  circumstance  and  document  relating  to  the  mis¬ 
sion  at  Otaheite,  and  had  no  doubt  of  his  paying  every  attention 
to  it  which  the  object  might  require  1 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden,  in  a  letter  dated  Nov.  8,  1806,  says, 
I  hope  the  sloop  I  sent  about  ten  weeks  ago  has  reached  Ota¬ 
heite  before  this,  and  supplied  their  wants.” 

“  I  have  fixed  Mr.  Warner,  for  the  present,  at  the  Hawksbury  Set¬ 
tlement,  where  he  may  be  useful  to  the  settlers.  I  have  requested 
the  governor  to  allow  him  a  servant,  &c.  and  have  left  directions 
for  him  to  proceed  to  Otaheite  by  the  first  oppiJrtunity,  after  the 
return  of  the  sloop,  provided  the  missionaries  intend  to  continue 
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t!!^re.  I  have  written  to  them,  requesting  them  to  continue  there, 
if  they  can  with  safety,  till  my  return,  hoping  that  the  directors 
may  be  able  to  adopt  a  plan  for  regular  communication  with  them.” 

AFRICA. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  last  report,  that  the  colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  having  reverted  into  the  possession  of  the 
British  government,  a  more  direct  and  powerful  sanction  would 
be  given  to  the  exertions  of  our  missionaries  among  the  African 
heathen;  and  that  our  intercourse  with  them  would  be  facilitated. 
The  hopes  of  the  directors  have  been  fully  realized;  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  several  missionary  stations  in  that  country  have 
been  very  ample  and  satisfactory. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  just  before  the  recapture  of  the 
Cape  by  our  brave  countrymen,  the  opposition  of  many  ill-disposed 
persons  to  the  missions  had  risen  to  a  great  height;  and  the  bre¬ 
thren  Vanderkemp  and  Read  were  apprehensive  that  they  should 
be  obliged  to  relinquish  their  work,  and  withdraw  from  the  colony. 
They  had  been  summoned  to  the  Cape,  where  they  had  vindicat¬ 
ed  their  conduct  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Dutch  governor;  yet  so 
malignant  were  their  enemies,  that  he  recommended  it  to  the 
missionaries  to  suspend  their  return  to  Bethelsdorp  to  a  more  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity. 

^  That  opportunity  was  unexpectedly  afforded  by  the  capture  of 
Cape  Town,  which  was  no  sooner  effected,  than  the  general.  Sir 
David  Baird,  sent  for  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  whom  he  received  in  the 
'  most  cordial  manner,  and  even  consulted  him  upon  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  Hottentot  prisoners  of  war.  Shortly  after,  full 
permission  was  granted  to  resume  the  care  of  the  congregation 
at  Bethelsdorp,  where  the  Doctor  arrived  on  the  2 1st  of  March, 
1806.  Brother  Read,  who  was  desired  by  Sir  David  Baird  to  re¬ 
turn  by  sea,*  was  preserved  from  the  most  imminent  danger  of 
being  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Caffraria;  but  had  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  reaching  the  settlement  in  safety,  and  finding  it  in  a  flou¬ 
rishing  state;  the  Lord  having  blessed  the  labours  of  the  bretluren 
Ullbricht,  Tromp,  and  Erasmus  Smith,  in  their  absence;  Mrs. 

•  “  On  the  8th  of  February,  we  went  to  take  leave  of  his  Excellency, 
when  he  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  go  by  sea,  with  captain  Cuyler, 
who  was  appointed  Landrost  of  Vitenhage,  a  district  to  which  Bethels¬ 
dorp  belongs.  A  sense  of  obligation  would  not  suffer  me  to  refuse,  al¬ 
though  it  was  hard  to  be  separated  from  my  wife,  (whose  circumstances 
would  not  allow  her  to  accompany  me,)  and  my  dear  brethren,  &c.” 

Letter  fron$  Mr*  Read^  Aug*  2,  1806. 
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Smith  also,  who  formerly  lived  at  Rodezand,  and  who  had  devoted 
herself  to  the  instruction  of  the  heathen,  having  become  a  very, 
great  blessing  to  the  institution.  Brother  Read  was  received  by 
the  congregation  with  universal  joy  and  thankfulness,  the  poor 
Hottentots  expressing,  by  their  acclamations  and  caresses,  how 
much  they  prized  the  word  of  life,  and  this  beloved  minister  of  it.* 
f  In  addition  to  the  protection  and  sanction  now  afforded  to  this 
mission  by  the  English  government,  their  privileges  have  been 
augmented  by  the  spontaneous  permission  of  the  Landrost  to 
plow  and  sow,  for  the  present  year,  an  excellent  piece  of  ground 
belonging  to  government. 

Such  was  the  pleasing  state  of  Bethelsdorp,  according  to  the 
last  accounts  received;  and  such  was  the  attachment  of  our  wor¬ 
thy  brother  Vanderkemp  to  the  people,  that  when  he  received  a 
proposal  from  the  directors  to  remove  from  thence,  in  case  his 
further  services  in  Africa  should  be  prevented  by  the  violence  of 
opposition,  and  to  devote  his  talents  to  the  establishment  of  a  mis¬ 
sion  in  China,  he  replied,  I  am  convinced  that  God  has  called 
me  to  do  his  work  in  the  place  of  my  present  residence,  and  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  continue  in  that  station  till  it  shall  please  Him  to 
call  me  out  of  it  as  evidently  as  he  called  me  into  it.” 

The'  society  will  doubtless  feel,  with  the  directors,  a  w'arm  • 
sense  of  gratitude  to  the  great  disposer  of  all  events,  who  was 
pleased  so  remarkably  to  interpose  in  favour  of  the  African  mis¬ 
sions,  at  a  moment  when,  to  all  appearance,  they  were  in  danger 
of  being  totally  suppressed,  and  when  the  lives  of  the  missionaries 
at  Bethelsdorp  wefe  threatened.  Then'  it  was,  that  the  colony, 
submitting  to  the  British  arms,  returned  to  a  government  by 
which  the  rights  of  conscience  are  respected,  and  the  shield  of 
power  held  over  good  subjects  who  are  sincerely  aiming  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures.  To- that  mild  and  gen¬ 
tle  government  the  society  is  indebted  for  many  favours,  which 
they  are  desirous  of  acknowledging  with  gratitude;  and  above  all, 
they  would  ascribe  to  the  King  of  Kings,  who  has  all  hearts  in  his 

*  “  We  found,  to  our  joy,  the  work  of  converting  grace  gfoing  on 
prosperously;  and  we  admired  the  success  with  which  that  exemplary 
sister,  Smith,  had  set  up  a  school,  in  which  Hottentot  children  are  in¬ 
structed  to  knit  stockings,  &c.  She  is  universally  respected  and  beloved 
by  all  our  people.  Besides  her  conversation  with  the  females,  who  seem 
to  be  concerned  about  their  souls,  she  keeps  a  weekly  meeting  with  our 
baptized  sisters;  and  instructs  them,  by  way  of  catechising,  in  the  prac¬ 
tical,  as  well  as  doctrinal,  truths  of  the  religion  of  Christ.” 

Letter  from  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  July  10,  1806. 
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handsi  every  auspicious  event,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  esulh,  , 
and  the  changes  of  nations,  are  rendered  subservient  to  the  great 
design  of  extending  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom* 

ZAK  RIVER. 

Communications  have  been  received  during  the  past  year  from 
Mr.  Kicherer,  concerning  the  settlement  at  Zak  River.  When 
upon  his  journey  to  it  from  the  Cape,  in  the  month  of  September 
1805,  he  was  met  by  brother  Botma,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  had  been  committed  when  Mr.  Kicherer  left  it  to  visit 
Europe;  and  who  informed  him  that  many  of.the  people  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  it  on  account  of  the  excessive  drought  which  had 
prevailed  for  a  long  time;  and  which  rendered  the  support  of  their 
cattle  impossible.  On  the  8th  of  October,  he  and  his  companions 
reached  the  settlement,  and  immediately  repaired  to  their  little 
church,  to  offer  up  their  devout  acknowledgments.  In  a  few  days, 
they  had  another  occasion  of  thanksgiving,  on  account  of  the  co¬ 
pious  showers  which  renewed  the  face  of  the  earth — a  blessing 
which  they  had  not  experienced  during  three  preceding  years. 
They  sustained,  however,  a  heavy  loss,  a  great  number  of  sheep 
being  stolen  by  the  Boschemen.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  set¬ 
tlement  consisted  but  of  about  one  hundred  persons ;  in  the  school 
were  thirty-one  children,  and  eleven  adults. 

When  Mr.  Kicherer  was  at  the  Cape,  where  he  married  the 
widow  of  an  officer,  he  was  requested  by  the  Dutch  Governor,  and 
afterwards  by  sir  David  Baird,  to  take  upon  him  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  church  at  Graaf  Reinet,  with  which  he  complied; 
but  without  relinquishing  the  superintendence  of  that  mission  in 
which  his  labours  had  been  so  eminently  successful.  Should  the 
people  at  Zak  River  be  able  to  support  themselves  in  that  barren 
country,  of  which  some  fears  are  entertained,  the  directoi's  hope 
that  the  cause  will  be  sup|)ortcd  by  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  A. 
Vos,  Mrs.  Vos,  and  Mr.  Botma;  and  that  Mr.  Kicherer  will  occa¬ 
sionally  visit  the  institution,  and  render  it  every  service  in  his  power. 

To  be  continued. 


OBITUARY. 

Character  of  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Dfvensy  wife  of  Richard  Devene^  Eaq, 
who  died  at  Charlestown^  (AJam.)  August  5,  1807.  Aged  80. 

I  -  *  Mrs.  Devens  was  a  Christian  of  distinguished  piety.  She  ex¬ 

hibited  evidence  in  her  devotional  and  exemplary  life,  that  she 
knew  from  her  own  experience  the  blessedness  of  those,  who  arc 
chosen  of  God,  and  whom  he  causeth  to-  approach  him.  She 
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knew  what  it  was  to  draw  near  to  God,  and  to  hold  communion  , 
with  him.  She  possessed  in  a  happy  degree  the  knowledge  and 
.  love  implied. in  this  duty;  and  few  Christians  have  oftener  felt 
themselves  in  his  immediate  presence,  or  performed  all  their  du¬ 
ties  with  more  sincere  views  to  promote  the  glory  of  God.  En¬ 
tire  conformity  to  the  divine  character,  and  submission  to  his  will, 
were  her  constant  aim  and  study.  She  was  desirous  “  to  have  no 
will  of  her  own,”  but  to  have  God  all  in  all.  Her  life  for  a  long 
period  before  her  decease,  was  a  life  of  self-denial  and  suffering. 

-  The  Christian  virtues,  which  distinguished  and  adorned  her  cha¬ 
racter,  were  of  course  those,  which  flourish  best  in  retirement 
and  affliction;  patience,  resignation,  meekness  and  devotion.  In 
the  exercise  of  these  virtues,  those  who  were  conversant  with  her, 
can  witness,  how  often,  and  with  what  delight,  she  approached 
her  God;  with  what  humble  submission,  and  thankfulness  for  in¬ 
termingled  mercies,  she  endured  her  confinement  and  bodily  in¬ 
firmities;  how  deep  was  her  sense  of  unworthiness;  how  tender 
her  affection  for,  and  how  firm  her  confidence  in  her  Saviour,  on 
whose  merits  alone  she  depended  for  pardon  and  salvation. 
Weaned  from  this  world,  her  conversation  was  about  heavenly 
things,  on  which  were  placed  her  supreme  affections.  In  her  last 
sickness,  which  brought  her  enfeebled  body  to  the  grave,  her  faith 
was  lively  and  unwavering ;  her  hope  was  raised,  even  to  assur¬ 
ance  ;  her  comforts  were  strong ;  no  temptations  were  permitted 
to  assail  her ;  no  doubts  or  fears  perplexed  or  alarmed  her.  With 
a  smile  she  yielded  her  soul  into  the  arms  of  her  Saviour,  and  in 
him  she  fell  asleep.  In  her  life,  under  her  suffering^  and  in  her 
death,  were  exhibited  the  precious  fruits  of  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
which  she  had  cordially  embraced,  as  the  truth  of  God.  In  refe- 
I'ence  to  her,  it  may  be  truly  said  “  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die 
in  the  Lord,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them.” 

A  short  time  before  her  death,  she  repeated  the  following 
lines,  which  were  penned,  as  she  uttered  them  : 


“  Cold  death  my  heart  invades,  and  I  must  die ; 


Oh  Christ,  my  everlasting  life,  draw  nigh ! 

Why  qutver*st  thou,  my  soul,  within  my  breast ! 

Thy  angel’s  come  to  take  thee  to  thy  rest. 

Qjiit  cheerfully  this  tottering  house  of  clay, 

God  will  rebuild  it  at  th*  appointed  day. 

I  know  thy  tint,  but  let  not  them  be  urg’d; 

All  those  have  with  the  blood  of  Christ  been  purg’d. 


Is  deaui  afTrightnlng’?  True;  but  yet  withal. 

Remember  Christ,  through  death;  to  life  doth  call: 

N  He’ll  triumph  over  Satan,  sin,  and  deaV.i, 

Therefore  with  joy  resign  thy  dying  breath.** 

In  contemplating  the  death  of  such  a  Christian,  who  will  not 
exclaim;  ‘^Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last 
end  be  like  theirs.”  Such  Christians,  in  their  death,  leave  solid 
ground  for  comfort  to  their  surviving  relatives.  They  afford  im¬ 
portant  instruction  to  all  the  living.  Their  language  is.  If  ye 
would  die  as  we  have  died,  live  near  to  God,  and  know  from  your 
own  experience,  as  we  have  known,  the  blessedness  of  that  man, 
whom  the  Lord  chooseth,  and  causeth  to  approach  unto  him. 

Mrs.  Abigail  Tuckerman. 

In  noticing  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Tuckerman,  it  is  not  our  in¬ 
tention  to  compose  an  unmeaning  eulogy ;  we  wish  to  present  an 
amiable  character  to  the  readers  of  this  work,  not  for  an  enco¬ 
mium  on  the  dead,  but  to  advance  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
living. 

Jesus  Christ,  our  blessed  Redeemer,  has  given  us  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  holiness,  which  infinitely  surpasses  all  human  excellence. 
Yet  the  graces  of  every  Christian  may  be  called  examples,  though 
in  a  subordinate  and  inferior  sense.  So  far  as  any  are  followers  of 
Christ,  they  may  be  followed.  Their  examples  should  stimulate 
us  to  desire,  to  pray  and  labour  for  a  conformity  to  the  divine 
image. 

The  contemplation  of  pious  characters  is  useful  in  another 
view ;  it  gives  occasion  to  the  exercise  of  phristian  gratitude  and 
joy.  The  devout  heart  gives  thanks  to  God  for  the  graces  be¬ 
stowed  upon  a  fellow  disciple. 

The  amiable  subject  of  this  notice  was  in  her  manners  affable, 
unassuming,  and  kind.  She  made  no  distinction  between  the 
great  and  the  small,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  except  to  accommodate 
herself  to  their  capacities,  circumstances,  and  wants.  She  labour¬ 
ed  to  be  useful  to  all  of  every  condition,  with  whom  she  was  con¬ 
nected,  and  in  someway  to  increase  the  rational  enjoyments  of 
each  individual. 

She  possessed,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  that  mild  and  equal 
temper,  which  contributes  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  domestic 
life.  Natural  temperament  may  make  the  attainment  of  it  easy, 
but  it  is  the  grace  of  God  alone,  which  can  make  it  constant. 

In  the  tender  relations  of  sister,  daughter,  wife,  and  mother. 


the  sentiments  of  nature  glowed  with  ardour  in  her  bosom;  but 
they  were  enlivened,  supported,  and  guided  by  religion.  Chris¬ 
tian  benevolence  gives  to  the  natural  affections,  all  their  moral 
loveliness,  and  renders  them  an  hundred  fold  more  useful.  A 
Christian  sister,  a 'Christian  daughter,  a  Christian  wife,  a  chnstian 
mother  ‘may  always  be  depended  on.  But  what  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  her,  who  has  no  love  to  God,  her  Father,  Benefactor,  ^ 
Creator,  and  Sovereign? 

Mrs.  T.  was  blessed  with  the  graces  of  contentment,  modera¬ 
tion,  and  cheerful  diligence.  The  providence  of  God  had  pre¬ 
sented  to  her,  a  cup  overflowing  with  temporal  goodness.  She 
I'eceived  it  with  gratitude,  tasted  it  with  thankfulness  and  mode¬ 
ration,  and  delighted  to  present  it  to  the  lips  of  the  poor  and  needy. 

She  had  the  means  of  possessing,  but  was  preserved  fi*om  de¬ 
siring,  the  trapjSings  of  vanity.  She  was  made  to  perceive,  that 
God  gives  wealth  and  prosperity,  not  to  gratify  the  pride  and  ap¬ 
petites  of  a  few,  but  to  confer  on  them  the  honour  of  being 
stewards  of  his  bounty  to  the  rest  of  his  creatures. 

She  laboured  to  appropriate  a  suitable  portion  of  time  to  every 
duty,  and  to  devote  every  moment  to  its  proper  use.  The  affairs 
of  her  household,  charitable  visits  to  the  poor  and  sick,  maternal 
instructions,  useful  reading  and  solemn  devotion,  were  the  princi¬ 
pal  employments  of  her  life. 

Mrs.  T.  was  enabled  to  submit  to  the  divine  appointments, 
with  humble  cheerfulness,  She^ as  blessed  with  a  constant  sense 
of  her  own  mortality.  This  seemed  to  influence  her  conduct  in  a 
remarkable,  manner.  Even  her  household  affairs  were  ordered 
with  a  view  to  death.  Every  thing  w^as  performed  with  a  solemn 
regard  to  this  truth,  that  it  was  possible,  death  might  arrest  her  • 
steps,  before  she  should  be  again  called  to  the  same  duty.  To  be 
prepared  for  this  event,  she  was  aecustomed  to  meditate  much 
upon  it;  to  seek  an  interest  in  the  merits  of  Christ  through  faith; 
by  a  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  to  learn  the  duties,  promises, 
and  directions  of  the  gospel,  and  by  prayer  to  seek  divine  grace, 
to  make  them  the  guides  and  comforts  of  her  soul. 

When  it  pleased  God  to  visit  her  with  sickness,  she  submitted 
with  meekness  and  patience.  She  passed  into  eternity  with  serenity, 
faith,  and  hope.  When  there  is  a  reasonable  ground  to  believie, 
that  our  friends  are  with  Christ,  how  should  it  excite  our  gratitude 
and  love  to  the  God  of  all  grace,  and  our  diligence  in  glorifying 
him,  who  has  done  so  much  for  our  friends.  How  devoted  ought 
we  to  be  to  that  infinitely  gowl  being,  who  has  redeemed  us  by  his 
blood.  [PanoplUt.l 
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